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Perhaps you will allow me to recall the purpose and plan of this 


study to your minds by quoting a few paragraphs from my paper 
of a year ago, in which I presented the idea in the fewest words into 


which I was able to condense it. 


REVIEW OF THE PLAN 


The aim in compiling the list of College-Entrance Requirements has been, 
obviously, to present a liberal, representative selection of English classics of 
moderate length, and this aim has been excellently realized. Such a selection 
is, moreover, a thoroughly logical one. Whether it is pedagogical, however, 
is surely open to question. It takes full and careful account of the subject- 
matter to be presented, but it takes no account whatever of the high-school 
student to whom the presentation must be made. The question is not even 
raised as to which classics, or what kind of classics, the high-school boys and 
girls like, or can get hold of, or themselves feel to be worth while. 

Our problem then, it seems to me, is clear. The thing that we have to do 
first is to collect data of an objective character in regard to the tastes of our 
students. From such data we can hope to deduce criteria that will enable us 
to select a list that shall take account of our students, as well as of the resources 
of our literature. 

The plan I propose for collecting such data is as follows: That the teachers 
of this Association shall take ten minutes in each of their English sections on 
some day near the close of the present semester [this was the first semester of 
1910-11], and ten minutes again in each section on a day near the close of the 
second semester of this year; that they shall write on the blackboard a list of 
the classics studied during the semester about to close; and shall ask the stu- 
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dents to copy the titles in the order of their preference—putting first in their 
lists the book which they themselves liked best and felt that they got the most 
out of, and so on. The students should be asked to sign their names to the 
lists, principally in order to indicate the sex, and to put down their age and 
high-school class. If we could get fifty teachers, each having on an average 
fifty students in English, to take this matter up, we should get 2,500 rankings 
of the books in the present list by the high-school students themselves, with 
the sex, age, and grade indicated on each ranking. 
The rankings will be tabulated to show how many times each one of the 
books in the list was ranked first, how many times second, third, and so on. 
If we should find any book or group of books ranked low in a large per- 
centage of the lists, that would seem to indicate that this book or group is open 
to serious question. We should have a basis, on the other hand, for including 
more books of the general type represented by general favorites. In other 
words we may hope to have at last something like definite data on which to 
base a revision of the College-Entrance Requirements. 


COLLECTING THE DATA 


The plan was carried out exactly as proposed above. About the 
middle of December, 1910, letters were sent out to the teachers who 
had handed in their names at the meeting, and to a few others 
whose names were received later in various ways, reminding them 
of the rankings to be taken for the first semester and suggesting the 
method which it seemed best to follow. Again about the middle of 
last April similar letters were sent out, and by the first of July 
practically all the data were in. 

The response to these letters was exceedingly generous. 
Roughly speaking, there were sent in rankings of books read, in 
either the first semester or the second semester of 1910-11, by about 
8,000 high-school boys and girls of this state and adjoining states. 


IRREGULAR AND DOUBTFUL LISTS DISCARDED 


The first step, unfortunately, in handling these data had to be 
the throwing out of a rather large number of rankings. 

To begin with, there were, of course, a number of teachers who 
thought of better ways of taking the rankings and who took them 
in accordance with these improved methods. The different new 
plans proposed were undoubtedly in almost every case really better 
than the one the Association had adopted, except in the one point 
of being more complicated. Almost the sole merit of the plan 
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adopted was its extreme simplicity; but this one merit made this 
plan practicable—obtained the co-operation of the teachers of over 
two hundred high-school classes when, I venture to say, not one- 
fourth of that number could have spared the time and energy that 
would have been required for co-operation in a more elaborate 
scheme. But the principal point—aside from any question of the 
relative merits of the new plans suggested and the plan which the 
Association had undertaken—is that the results sent in, where 
improved methods of taking the rankings had been used, were, of 
course, different in form and content from the other lists received, 
and could not, therefore, be used with the rest. 

The first set of lists that had to be discarded consisted, then, of 
those which had been taken in some irregular way. It seemed wise 
to throw out, also, the lists in which only two books appeared—where 
only two books had been read during the semester. With the field 
of choice narrowed to this minimum, it seems clear that the expres- 
sion of preference might too easily and too frequently fail to be 
significant. 

One other set of lists was discarded—those in which more than 
six books appeared. This was on account of the difficulty of 
ranking eight, ten, or a dozen books with any precision. If you 
will call to mind, let us say, ten English classics, and attempt on the 
spur of the moment to rank them in the order of your preference, 
you will find that it is no small feat. It seems unwise, therefore, 
to attach importance to such long lists when made by high-school 
students in ten or fifteen minutes at the beginning or end of a class 
hour. 

With all these subtractions, there were left the rankings of 5,803 
students, representing 209 high-school classes, and including 
21,684 “‘reactions.’”* 


TABULATION BY CLASSES 


The rankings that remained were tabulated by classes; that is 
to say, we obtained for each class the list of books read with the 
* The word “reaction” is used here and throughout the remainder of this paper to 
mean the ranking of a single book by a single student. For example, a student who 


ranks a list of four books furnishes four reactions, and a class of twenty students, each 
of them ranking four books, furnishes eighty reactions. 
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number of students who ranked each book first, second, third, etc. 
For example, picking out one of the class tabulation sheets at 
random—it happens to belong to the 123d class that was tabulated 
—a class of 32 Freshmen, 13 boys and 19 girls—we have the 
following: 


CLASS NO. 123 
No. or Times RANKED 
Booxs READ 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 
18 6 5 3 
Vision of Sir Launfal............026055 2 12 10 8 
OTe 4 5 7 16 


A brief inspection of this table will show that the preference of 
this particular class is indicated by the order in which the names 
of the books are printed. Ivanhoe is easily the first choice, and The 
Merchant of Venice is a clear, though hardly a strong, second. The 
Vision of Sir Launfal has fewer firsts than The Ancient Mariner, 
but has so many more seconds and thirds that, for the class as a 
whole, it ranks above the latter—which you will note is placed last 
by half of the students. 

Evidently, however, it is desirable to reduce such a tabulation 
to a single column of figures, and this was done for the class given 
above in the following manner: Each book was credited one for 
every student who ranked it last; credited two for every student who 
ranked it next to the last, or third; credited three for every student 
who ranked it third from last, or second; and credited four for every 
student who ranked it fourth from the last, or first. On the basis 
of the foregoing table this gives us the following results, the sums at 
the right indicating the ranking: 


be 72 + 18 + 10 + 3 = 103 
Merchant of Venice................ 32 + 27 + 20 + 5 = & 
Vision of Sir Launfal.............. 8 + 36 + 20 + 8 = 72 
16 + 15 + 14 + 16 = 61 


The tabulations for all of the 209 classes were treated in the same 
way, and twenty-nine of these class rankings are given and dis- 
cussed below. 


U 
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TABULATION BY BOOKS 


After all, however, any single high-school class is too small and 
presents, accordingly, too large a “‘probable error,” to be very 
significant; and, since hardly any two classes read exactly the same 
combination of books, comparisons between classes were impossible. 
A grand tabulation was therefore made of all the lists under con- 
sideration by books, the limits of the classes being ignored. We 
obtained, for each book that was represented in the lists, the total 
number of students who had read it; the number of those reading 
it who had ranked it first; the number who had ranked it last (i.e., 
third in a list of three, or fourth in a list of four, or fifth in a list of 
five, or sixth in a list of six); and the number who had ranked it 
median (i.e., second in a list of three; second or third in a list of 
four; second, third, or fourth in a list of five; and second, third, 
fourth, or fifth in a list of six). 

It seemed well enough to ignore the distinctions among the 
several median positions. After all, whether a student was ranking 
three books, or four, or five, or six, the significant expressions of 
preference were represented, I take it, in the assignment to the first 
place and the assignment to the end of the list. With respect to 
the other books in any student’s list, the fact of importance was that 
they had not been preferred as favorite nor yet totally damned, 
and this fact was equally true for all middle positions—for both 
the second and the third books, for example, in a list of four. On 
the whole, it seemed to be more accurate, from the standpoint of 
the essential truth of the results, to ignore the differences among 
the middle positions than to attempt to take account of them. 

We obtained, then, in this tabulation by books, a list of all the 
classics represented in the 5,803 rankings, with the total number of 
students who had read each book and the number who had ranked 
each first, in the middle positions, and last. 

Here again, as in the case of the rankings by classes, it was 
clearly desirable—almost necessary, if any definite comparisons 
were to be made—to obtain an expression of our results in terms of 
a single column of figures—preferably in percentages. 

At the risk of some tediousness I must explain the method of 
deriving these percentages. It was assumed, to begin with, that 
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if any book had been ranked first by all the students who read it, 
that book would have been entitled to 100 per cent. This being 
the case, it follows that the percentage with which any book should 
be credited for each first which it received may be obtained by 
dividing 100 per cent by the number of times the book was read. 
For example, a book which had been read by too students, and 
would have been given 100 per cent if all those students had ranked 
it first in their lists, should be credited with 1 per cent for every 
first it did receive—with 40 per cent if 40 out of the 100 students 
actually ranked it first. In the second place, it was assumed— 
somewhat arbitrarily, it must be admitted—that the value of a 
single median rank was two-thirds that of a first, and-the value of 
a last, one-third that of a first. The book, for example, that had 
been read by 100 students and was entitled to 1 per cent for every 
first would be credited with two-thirds of 1 per cent for every 
median, and with one-third of 1 per cent for every last. Suppose 
that 40 of the 100 students reading this book ranked it first, as 
assumed above, that 30 put it median,and 30 last. This book would 
then be credited with 1 per cent for every first, or 40 per cent; also, 
with two-thirds of 1 per cent for each of its 30 medians, or 20 per 
cent; and finally, with one-third of 1 per cent for each of its 30 
lasts, or 10 per cent—giving it a total rank of 70 per cent. 

Or, take one real case—that of the leading book in the list, 
A Tale of Two Cities, which was read by 679 students. Dividing 100 
per cent by 679, we have 0.147 per cent, the value of a single first. 
Two-thirds of this figure, or 0.098 per cent, is the value of a median; 
and one-third, or 0.049 per cent, the value of a last. Then, mul- 
tiplying the value of each first, or 0.147 per cent, by the number of 
firsts received, or 499, we have 73.35 per cent; to which is to be 
added the product of the value of each median, or 0.098 per cent, 
by the number of medians, or 147, which is 14.40 per cent; and, 
also, the product of the value of each last, or 0.049 per cent, by the 
number of lasts, or 33, which is 1.61 per cent—giving a total rank 
for A Tale of Two Cities of 89.36 per cent. 

The following table shows the ranking, on the basis of per- 
centages obtained in this manner, of all the classics which were read 
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by as many as one hundred students. One classic—Hamlet—which 
was read by three fewer than one hundred is included because of 
the remarkable verdict in its case. 


STUDENTS’ RANKINGS OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


No. of classes represented 
No. of students represented 


Tale of Two Cities 
Last of the Mohicans... .. 
Ivanhoe 


y 


PP OERY 


Lady of the Lake 
Merchant of Venice 

Idylis of the King 

As You Like It 

Treasure Island 

Vicar of Wakefield 

House of the Seven Gables . . 
Poe’s Tales and Poems... 


Bunker Hill Address... 
Farewell Address 


Franklin’s 
Macaulay’s Johnson. . 
Deserted Village 
Ancient Mariner 
Sesame and Lilies 
Essay on Burns 
Emerson’s Essays 


Title Totals First Median Last Percentage i 
679 499 147 33 89 : 
365 247 94 24 87 : 
1190 677 413 100 83 
97 50 42 5 82 
Enoch Arden...........| 258 74 145 39 81 
Silas Marner............4 950 472 387 QI 80 
eee 657 307 285 65 79 
752 265 386 101 77 
801 304 410 87 74-5 
965 353 479 133 73-5 q 
II. 565 190 264 III 71 ‘ 
12. 420 141 191 88 70.5 : 
13. 109 23 76 10 70.5 ; 
14. 329 go 180 59 69.5 j 
15. 330 95 154 81 68 ; 
36. Shock Book...........m 118 359 67.5 4 
17. Burke’s Conciliation... .. 664 128 412 124 66.5 
18. Life of Goldsmith........| 289 145" “or 66 
19. Julius Caesar...........] 1003 222 522 259 65 
20. Paradise Lost ........ 129 33 56 40 65 
21. Minor Poems...........-| 440 Q2 245 103 65 
22. Sir 153 341 128 65 
23. Burns’s Poems.......... 227 43 142 42 64.5 4 
24. Twice Told Tales........) 115 20 31 64 64 { 
25. Sohrab and Rustum...... 715 146 375 104 64 
27. 212 35 123 54 62 q 
ee 105 12 68 25 62 
29. Midsummer Night's 
CR 21 87 53 60 
30 De Coverley Papers......4 736 72 347 317 59 } 
62 133 146 58.5 4 
32. Twelfth Night..........s] 357 52 182 123 58 
230 39 68 123 54 j 
Se eee 167 16 7° 81 54 
35- 221 22 87 112 53 
36. 488 39 208 241 52.5 
Wy. 195 II 86 98 52 
8. | 1075 128 448 499 52 
$5: 312 36 127 149 51.5 
40. 337 25 121 19g! 50° 
41. 8685 14 56 IIs 48 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


It is to be admitted at once, at the very outset of any discussion 
of the foregoing table, that the results there summarized are very 
rough in their character. Many minor distinctions are overridden 
when so many varying lists are thus summarily totaled. It is not 
at all the same thing as if all the books in question had been read 
by a single group of students of one given high-school year, with 
known proportions as to sex and age. 

On the contrary it may be urged that in so large a number— 
obtainable only by such a summary totaling—the distorting effect 
of many of these minor differences may be supposed to have 
disappeared by cancellation. In the almost innumerable combina- 
tions of books in the different lists every book was repeatedly com- 
pared with every other book; and each book was read under every 
conceivable condition with respect to year, size of class, sex and age 
distribution, and the like. Moreover, it seems not unlikely that 
the importance of some of these distinctions has been exaggerated, 
because—as will appear from the class rankings, twenty-nine of 
which are given below—there was actually very little difference in 
the general trend of preference between classes of Freshmen and of 
Seniors, or between classes in which the girls were in a majority and 
classes in which the boys were the more numerous. Taking class 
by class, we find the ranking nearly always essentially the same 
as in the general table given just above, in which, as noted, class 
limits are ignored. It would appear that the entire high-school 
constituency reacts, roughly speaking, in the same way in this 
matter. 

Nevertheless, I should be the first to decry attaching importance 
to minor differences in the list of percentages. I should say that a 
difference of 5 per cent in the foregoing table ought not to be con- 
sidered at all. Probably a difference of 10 per cent is unworthy of 
note. But I take it that as between a group of books at the very 
top of the list and another group at the very bottom we have a clear 
expression, unmistakably reflecting the thought and feeling of 
6,000 of our high-school students, and that this rather solid fact is 
worthy of some study. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ONE OR TWO STRIKING CONTRASTS 


I will ask you to glance first at the bottom of the table. Proba- 
bly your eye will be caught by our old friend, The Ancient Mariner 
—one of the three books which were read and reported on by as 
many as 1,000 students. Surely the record in this case is a little 
pathetic when we consider for how many years and with what 
enthusiasm we have been compelling practically all our high-school 
students to spend weeks on this book. A little over one-tenth of 
the students put it first in their lists; nearly one-half put it last— 
i.e., third in a list of three, or fourth in a list of four, or fifth in a list 
of five, or sixth in a list of six. 

Compare with this one of the other books which was read by 
more than 1,000 students—IJvanhoe. The record is exactly re- 
versed: more than one-half put it first, and fewer than one-tenth 
put it last. 

You may notice, also, in the group at the bottom of the list— 
next to the end—the Essay on Burns (still “‘ prescribed for study”’). 
Of 337 students who read this classic, only 25 ranked it first, and 
191—pretty close to two-thirds—put it as far down as they could 
get it. 


Compare with this the book in the group at the top which was 
read by nearly the same number—The Last of the Mohicans. Again 
the entry is almost exactly reversed: two-thirds put it first; only 
24 put it last. 


TWO GROUPS 


It seems to me that expressions as clear as these, even with 
respect to individual books, are important. Obviously, however, 
a comparison of groups, if two groups could be selected, would be 
still more instructive. 

Let us select our groups on a mathematical basis.‘ If you will 
inspect the table you will find that—speaking in round numbers— 
each of the first ten books, through the Jdylls, was ranked first by 

t Attention is called to the fact that in the selection of these groups—and it is on 
these that the argument really turns—the column of percentage is not taken into 
account. The figures considered in the case of each book (total number of readers, 
number ranking it first, and number ranking it last) are merely totals, obtained from 
the original data by simple counting, having undergone no mathematical transfor- 
mation. 
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from one-third to one-half of all the students who read it, and 
ranked last by only from one-tenth to one-seventh. For the last 
twelve books in the list, from the De Coverley Papers on, the record 
is reversed. Speaking still in round numbers, each of these books 
was ranked last by from one-third to one-half of all who read it, 
and ranked first by only from one-tenth to one-seventh. 

Perhaps the first thing we notice in these two opposed groups is 
the superficial diversity of the books in each. The first ten books 
include four novels, but include also three plays and three poems; 
while the group at the bottom of the list comprises epic, lyric, essay, 
and autobiography; and within most of these forms, in both groups, 
widely different schools, methods, or moods are represented. 

It is clear at once, from this diversity, that some of the more 
careless generalizations in regard to students’ preferences are not 
supported. 

For example, the too simple conclusion that students like best 
what is the easiest to read hardly explains 50 firsts and only 5 lasts 
from 97 readers of Hamlet; or, on the other hand, the condemnation 
of the Autobiography; or—stepping for a moment outside our two 
groups—the fact that Burke’s Conciliation ranks practically even 
with Poe’s Tales, and that Lycidas and its companion pieces were 
placed slightly above the poems of Burns. 

What I may call the narrative hypothesis—that of themselves 
high-school children care only or chiefly for narrative—would seem 
at first glance to receive more support; yet it fails to account for 
the three Shakespearean plays in the top group, or to explain the 
fact that six of the twelve pieces in the group at the end are narra- 
tives—including the J/iad and Chaucer! 

Likewise, the notion that the books that have been a good while 
in the lists, that have come to be well edited, with which teachers 
have had experience, are the ones that succeed is not quite con- 
sistent with the presence of the De Coverley Papers, The Ancient 
Mariner, and the essays on Johnson and Burns in our little inferno 
at the end. 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Is there, then, any characteristic that is common to those ten 

diverse books at the top? Is there a common characteristic to be 
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found in the twelve books of the other group? And are these two 
characteristics by any chance antipodal? If it should prove to be 
so, surely, in view of what these groups represent, we have our 
finger on an important principle. 

It seems to me that such a principle does emerge, and that it 
may be stated as follows: 

That the popular books in this list are uniformly books contain- 
ing vivid and dramatic presentations of human life, with strong ethical 
import: while the books that are distinctly disliked are those in 
which the primary appeal is esthetic, stylistic, which convey 
their message indirectly through their beauty or humor, or which 
present human life, not with bold plainness, but delicately, lightly, 
subtly. 

I believe that all will agree at once that the description of the 
popular book just given fits every book in our first group of ten. 
It may be objected, however, that these books make an esthetic 
apppeal, also, no less perhaps than do the books that are condemned 
in the other list. That, I take it, is not the point. The point is 
that in the first group all that is merely esthetic, all the pure beauty, 
the delicacy, the subtlety, may be subiracted—as it is for the high- 
school student, whose nature has not developed to the point where 
these things interest him—and still leave a vivid picture of human 
life, with its “moral,” its moving lesson, to appeal to a boy or girl 
entering upon adolescence and beginning to be interested in human 
relations and ethical principles. But in the case of The Ancient 
Mariner or the Palgrave lyrics, if you shut your eyes entirely to the 
mere beauty—or haven’t your eyes open to it yet, as is the case with 
the high-school youngster—what is there left? Wouldn’t you put 
them last yourself ? 

But it may further be objected that not all of the books in the 
bottom group are like The Ancient Mariner and Palgrave—that the 
Iliad, for example, and Franklin’s Autobiography present vivid 
pictures of life, with moral import enough for anybody. This is 
certainly true. And yet in the Iliad does the story, the recital of 
adventures, really appeal even to us as the story of Shylock, or Silas 
Marner, or Sidney Carton appeals? Maybe the mere story of the 
Iliad did make an appeal to us once—when we were eight or ten 
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years old. But our high-school students have left that stage 
behind, too. Is it not really the manner of telling, the beauty of 
simplicity in the naked narrative, that charms us in the Greek epic ? 
And in Franklin—are the bald facts of rather prosaic years the 
things for which we read, or is it really the bold directness of 
statement that holds us? But this pleasure in simplicity, in the 
classic style, is the last reach of esthetic appreciation. Your 
students will read much of their Palgrave with real enthusiasm and 
will recite The Ancient Mariner in their sleep before they can enjoy 
the Iliad again, or Franklin—enjoy them as we enjoy them. And 
I believe that something of the same sort will be found to be true of 
every book of those twelve at the end of the list. 

I do not wish to do more than suggest this interpretation and 
ask you to look over the tables bearing it in mind. The primary 
object of this paper is, of course, to present the bare facts collected 
from the data which the members of this Association co-operated 
in assembling. 


THIRTY INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 


Below are given, by way of supplement, twenty-nine class 
rankings such as are described on p. 260 above. These twenty- 
nine lists have been selected mathematically, being all the lists in 
which the number obtained for the favored book was as high as 100 
(together with two lists headed by 98), and in which the last book 
had one-half, or less, as many points, roughly speaking, as the 
favorite. It was considered that a class too small to give 100 
points to its favorite book was too small to be significant, separately 
considered; and that where the number of points assigned to the 
last book in a list was much over one-half as large as the number 
assigned to the first book, the ranking was too indecisive to be 
significant. 

It will be noted, on inspection, that the principle of preference 
deduced above from the general table seems to be confirmed over 
and over again, almost without exception, in these twenty-nine 
rankings by individual classes. It is particularly interesting, I 
think, to see classes of every high-school year and of the most varied 
sex proportion reacting with such uniformity. 


Io. 
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RANKINGS OF INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 
Sophomore class: 10 boys, 17 girls 


53 
Sophomore class: 28 boys, 33 girls 
137 
96 
Freshman class: 45 boys, 64 girls 
Last of the Mohicans.......... hiexeusrseredsedeetus 258 
252 
Freshman class: 19 boys, 13 girls 
122. 
89 
61 
Sophomore class: 20 boys, 20 girls 
Freshman class: 22 boys, 21 girls 
Junior class: 23 boys, 25 girls 
Macaulay’s Essay on Johnson... 65 
Sophomore class: 13 boys, 45 girls 
Sophomore class: 10 boys, 23 girls 
Freshman class: 38 boys, 39 girls 
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3. 
5. 
6. 
7: 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Freshman class: 23 boys, 7 girls 


Sophomore class: 14 boys, 15 girls 


Junior class: 23 boys, 20 girls 
Junior class: 8 boys, 18 girls 


Sophomore class: 19 boys, 26 girls 

Junior class: 18 boys, 22 girls 


Junior class: 13 boys, 19 girls 
Midsummer Night’s Dream... 


= 
89 
85 
98 
wg Freshman class: 18 boys, 31 girls 
139 
84 
71 
mm Senior class: 20 boys, 30 girls 
wg Sophomore class: 15 boys, 21 girls 
140 
= 
127 
74 
69 
= 
95 
56 
44 
= 
131 
73 
72 
= 
108 
go 
103 
93 
56 
54 
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21. Junior class: 15 boys, 34 girls 


22. Junior class: 13 boys, 33 girls 
23. Junior class: 14 boys, 17 girls 
24. Sophomore class: 40 boys, 52 girls 
25.° Freshman class: 47 boys, 59 girls 
26. Junior class: 17 boys, 29 girls 
27. Freshman class: 15 boys, 24 girls 
104 
28. Junior class: g boys, 11 girls 
29. Sophomore class: 33, boys 39 girls 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSION 


The writer has been asked, by persons who seemed disposed to 
grant that the principle of preference stated above is more or less 
conclusively established and probably true, whether or not he 
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would himself care to act upon it by dropping from our lists of 
reading some of the books in our bottom group. Such a question 
carries us, of course, far beyond the scope of a paper like the present, 
which aims merely to give certain facts in regard to the expressed 
preferences of a group of students and to suggest a possible inter- 
pretation of the results. Granting both the facts and the 
‘interpretation, the cue for action is still far from complete. Under 
certain theories of formal discipline and educational values, the 
logical conclusion would be to drop out all the first ten books and 
to use exclusively the unpopular kind. As an expression of per- 
sonal opinion merely, the writer would reply to the question asked 
that, from his own experience as a teacher and his memories of his 
own high-school days, he believes that a taste for reading and a 
growth of appreciation proceed more readily from books in which 
the student feels some interest than from books which he actively 
dislikes; and that, therefore, in a short and crowded course, when 
only a very little can be read, the principle of preference should 
guide to a considerable extent. In other words, if I were myself 
at the present time in charge of a high-school English course, I 
should drop out the books in our lower group, and some others like 
them—i.e., books characterized by a predominance of the purely 
esthetic in their appeal—and should use mainly books having the 
general characteristics common to our ten favorites—vivid, dramatic 
presentation of human life, and strong ethical appeal. 

There is no danger, I presume, so long as we confine our lists to 
books that are literature, of including any piece that will not afford 
enough in the way of beauty, style, and the like, to supply the needs 
of any nascent esthetic taste that may develop in precocious indi- 
viduals during the high-school stage. Surely such a taste is more 
likely to be aroused and developed in connection with a strong 
interest, of the kind already natural to the student, in a moving 
human story, than by administering strong doses of beauty, given 
“straight” as it were, in the form of loathsome dryness—for “dry” 
is the comment gratuitously added perhaps a thousand times, in 
the lists on which this paper is based, to the books of the class 
represented in our bottom group. 


A COMPOSITION ON RED INK’ 


ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 
Public High School, Hartford, Conn. 


Red ink is to our profession as drugs are to the medical pro- 
fession. We cannot, or think we cannot, get along without it. 
But these are well-nigh drugless days. The medicine cabinet is 
smaller than it used to be; the few bottles it still contains are 
smaller. I do not look to see red-inkless days; yet the time may 
come, and soon, when shallower ink-bottles will be the mode. 
I hope such a time will come soon, for this I have noticed: whereas 
doctors, wisely or unwisely, may administer drops and pills unnum- 
bered without feeling personal discomfort, teachers who administer 
large quantities of red ink all too frequently grow thin and pale and 
dim of eye. I would gladly hasten the coming of such a time, and 
with this laudable purpose in mind I shall jot down all of the ways 
I can think of in which red-ink economy may be practiced. Among 
these ways will be found nothing novel, certainly nothing revolu- 
tionary; my scrip contains but simples long known to the trade. 

1. Call for less written work. We have been composition-mad 
for ten years. Never mind what Harvard thinks and does. 
Methods partially successful in a college may not be appropriate 
for secondary schools. There is such a thing as overtraining. 
A few furlongs of the right sort of composition may be vastly 
more effective than as many miles of the humdrum variety. 

2. Call for shorter themes. I believe firmly in occasional long 
compositions—six to eight hundred words, say, coming once or 
twice a term. They are necessary if we are to teach our pupils 
how to collect and organize material; how to maintain a logical or 
dramatic sequence; how to get from the brain more than lies merely 
on the surface, easily skimmed. But a large amount of necessary 
training can just as well be carried on through the writing of twenty- 
minute or half-hour compositions, provided most of these compo- 
sitions are written leisurely, carefully, not in classroom but at 

* Read before the New England Association of Teachers of English. 
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home, where the pupil has opportunity to weigh and consider his 
words and correct careless mistakes before handing in his work. 

3. Use the wastebasket. But let the basket stand in front of the 
desk, not behind it. Don’t put written work in it yourself; let 
the pupils put it in, and promise them that you will not take it out. 
This applies to written work done in classroom—not to all of it, of 
course, but to some of it. Pupils are more sensible than we give 
them credit for being. They can be made to understand that while 
it is good to have one’s work carefully criticized, much can be 
gained by simply writing as well as one knows how. They can be 
made to understand that a live teacher is better than a dead one, 
and that red-ink correcting, if persisted in, kills inch by inch. 

4. Use college binders, preserving in them all exercises done at 
home. Let the pupils keep these binders. Why? Because you 
must insist that before writing composition number two they 
examine composition number one and see what red-ink suggestions 
have been made. Otherwise, being but children, they will make 
the same mistakes over and over, which must be corrected over and 
over. But the binder method is of great service to the instructor 
in another way. He, too, before correcting the second composi- 
tion, turns back to the first, notes his earlier prescriptions, reviews 
his patient’s case, and is thereby enabled to prescribe more wisely 
a second time. He sees when to mete out encouragement, when to 
come out boldly with rebuke; he makes his red ink count. I know 
the objections; there are two of them: first, binders are heavy to 
carry about; second, compositions are passed around and make 
their appearance in other classrooms. But there are light-weight 
binders, and compositions—half a dozen or a dozen of them—do 
not weigh much. We teachers need exercise; it does us good to 
fetch and carry. As for dishonesty, there will be more or less of 
it under any system; there is very little of it under some teachers 
no matter what the system. This I believe to be true regardless 
of systems: the teacher who never trusts his pupils is a rapid 
breeder of dishonesty. Pupils behave just about as well as they 
think you think they are going to behave. 

5. Choose sensible subjects. I cannot write acceptably about 
that concerning which I know little or have little interest. As I 
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look back over years of service as a teacher of composition, it seems 
to me that of all my blunders the blackest have to do with assign- 
ing topics out of the pupils’ range of interest or comprehension. 
Of course youngsters will flounder; of course they will twist sen- 
tences and make grotesque paragraphs, and call for gallons of red ink, 
if they are continually beyond their depth. How can one find what 
subjects are acceptable? Ask the pupils, or let them choose one 
from among several topics that you hope may interest them. Keep 
strict account from year to year of your failures and your suc- 
cesses. Make as careful a study of boys and girls as you have 
made of Shakespeare and Milton. 

6. Make your tasks definite. ‘I didn’t understand what you 
wanted” is a very common excuse in my classes, and usually it is 
an honest one. Children are but children; they misunderstand 
very easily, and, misunderstanding, what a mess they sometimes 
make of things—handing in three pages when you wanted but one 
or one when you wanted three, an imaginary adventure when you 
craved personal experience, etc. If I live to be ninety, I shall con- 
tinue to fail to make my assignments understood, and each failure 
will call for red ink. 

7. Anticipate errors. Anyone who has taught five years with 
his eyes open knows what are the common errors. He can rattle 
off twenty of them without taking breath. He knows what words 
are commonly misspelled. It is neither easy nor pleasant to invent 
exercises to correct these errors; but that is the sensible, the 
economical, thing to do. Drill, drill, drill, orally when possible; 
go over these common errors time and time again. Use the black- 
board freely to point out mistakes in spelling and punctuation and 
diction and construction. Anticipate—head off! Otherwise, what 
a lot of red ink it does take. I estimate that I save an hour 
or two every fall, when the Seniors begin reading Macaulay, by 
directing attention, as if I were a showman exhibiting a wonder, 
to the remarkable way in which Macaulay spells his name—not 
Mc, nor ly, nor ley, nor ie, but M-a-c-a-u-l-a-y. 

8. Teach theme-organization through co-operation. That is, 
have the class as a whole plan out composition after composition 
co-operatively, the teacher standing at the board and jotting down 
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topics—heads and subheads—as they are suggested by this pupil 
and that. Let them see a plan grow before their eyes. It is a 
sovereign remedy for the sprawls, a common malady; and the class, 
you will note, does all the work. 

9. Decline to correct careless work. Not in anger, of course, but 
with politeness, assuming that the pupil has misunderstood or has 
not fully realized what was expected, or—what you please. You 
simply take for granted, having read a paragraph or two, that the 
pupil prefers to rewrite and you graciously grant the privilege. 
The pupil will understand—and perhaps will explain that com- 
pany came unexpectedly the night before; or that Wednesday is 
his hard day anyhow and he has to let something slip by; or that 
after writing one composition which did not suit he tore it up and 
hurriedly wrote a second not as good as the first; or perhaps it was 
merely a case of toothache. The golden rule is so short that it 
just reaches round a small red-ink bottle. 

10. As often as you receive a praiseworthy theme, tack it up some- 
where; don’t conceal it. Or, better still, read it to the class, call 
attention to the good things, and confess that you wish you had 
written it yourself. Honest praise is the best of all tonics; the 
other kind of praise is worth just about as much as other quack 
remedies. 

11. Don’t be a ferret. Overlook many errors. Take it for 
granted that some blunders are but the marks of youthfulness; 
let them alone and they will disappear in due time. And don’t 
try to make a purse out of a whistle. Some young people haven’t 
much to say and never will have. If a boy has a commonplace 
mind—or worse—he ought to produce commonplace themes—or 
worse; and if he has expressed himself within 10 per cent of his 
maximum of intelligence I am not sure but he should receive a 
mark of ninety even though his compositions, on an absolute scale, 
merit but twenty or thirty. This rule does not hold in mathe- 
matics, nor in Latin, nor in the teaching of literature, perhaps; 
I believe it does hold in the teaching of composition, where the 
instructor’s duty is so to train the pupil that he will be able to 
express himself, regardless of whether that self be a Milton or a 
mollusk. 
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12. Give a personal conference whenever it is possible. It would 
be well if all correction could be made in this natural way. But 
in large schools it is usually impossible to get a pupil when you 
want him. Other studies have their claim, and inter-departmental 
courtesy is a beautiful thing. For the most part, we must teach 
by correspondence. Yet there are pupils who can be reached in 
no other way than by conference. Then take ten minutes at 
recess time or after school? It may save half a bottle of ink, but I 
look upon it as a mild form of stealing. Recess time belongs to the 
pupil; and when school is dismissed, it should be dismissed. Ten 
minutes before school is better. But if need be, why not call a 
pupil to the desk during his recitation period, while his mates are 
busily writing? Or pass up and down the aisles as the pupils are 
composing, pausing by the side of this one or that who needs atten- 
tion. The best time to correct an error is the moment it is made. 

Twelve is a good number to stop with, and stop I will, regard- 
less of the promise recorded in an earlier paragraph to jot down 
all the ink-saving devices I could think of; for I seem to hear from 
many quarters, All these things have I kept from my youthup. Yet 
let me add just one more suggestion: Never have I had explained 
to me in a satisfactory manner why each recitation in Junior and 
Senior Latin and French and German should not begin with a five- 
minute—or three-minute—written exercise in translation, the 
exercise to be corrected, from the standpoint of English—English 
English; nor why many recitations in history and physics and 
chemistry should not begin with the writing-out of answers to 
questions on the lesson for the day, these answers to be corrected 
from the standpoint of English; nor why it is not excellent drill to 
have the demonstrations of propositions in geometry occasionally 
written out in plain English, free from symbols and properly punc- 
tuated. One way to avoid using too much red ink is to let someone 
else use it! If this plan of distributing the burden is not acceptable, 
if the load must be borne by one department alone—an unpeda- 
gogical, stupid, ineffectual, cruel method—I very much doubt 
whether the twelve devices mentioned, or twelve times twelve 
devices, twelve times as shrewd, will ever win for us the battle we 
are waging against careless, shiftless expression. 


A RECENT EXPERIMENT WITH MAGAZINE 
LITERATURE’ 


FREDERICK WILLIAM EDGERTON 
Bulkeley School, New London, Conn. 


At Bulkeley Schoo] last fall we were confronted with the 
problem of supplying one division of the Junior class with work for 
one extra period of English each week. As an experiment we took 
up the study of magazine literature. At the start we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that not enough systematic teaching of the 
subject had been done in the schools of the land to supply us with 
rigid rules of guidance. We knew we might wander where we 
would, either into the “sturdy prose” of the serious life, or into the 
poetry of field and forest, or into the stories of the busy marts of 
trade, or by the sometimes quiet and sometimes turbulent, many- 
hued, winding stream of fiction. 

Do you remember the schoolmasters of the early pages of Les 
Miserables? “These masters attend the fairs... . . They are 
known by the quills which they wear in their hat bands. Those 
who teach only how to read have one quill; those who teach reading 
and arithmetic have two; and those who teach reading, arithmetic, 
and Latin have three... . . ” “An Experiment with Magazine 
Literature”—yes, another quill. How that hat band lengthens! 
For the teacher of English it has a resemblance to the headgear of 
the American aborigines. Witness another quill added. 

I have told you why we introduced the study of magazine 
literature. Let me go on to state how. Our aims were not at all 
pretentious: we did not care for microscopic analyses of plots and 
characters; we wished merely to arouse the interest of the boys 
in the reading of the best magazines; we aimed to have them read 
for the love of reading. So we began our experiment with a few 
simple facts: 

“Narration is that form of discourse which states a sequence of related 
events occurring intime. Description is that form of discourse which describes 

* Read before the Connecticut Association of Classical and High-School Teachers. 
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objects, impressions, or states of mind. Usually description plays a part 
subsidiary to narration.” 

“‘Every story has three elements: the plot, that is, the events or happen- 
ings: the setting, that is, the place where and the time when these events 
occur; and the characters who are concerned in the events. The plot may be a 
simple or a complicated one. Something happens to someone somewhere some 
time.” 

These were our data. To them we added the commands: 


Take careful notes on plot, setting, and characters. 

Point out time, place, and characters. In each case state which is pre- 
sented first. 

Make quotations of well-turned phrases, sentences, etc. 


With these directions in mind to help or hinder, we proceeded to 
the reading. One story or article a week was the usual rate of 
progress. To facilitate the reading, announcements of assignments 
were made two weeks in advance. And even then pupils would 
often ask, “‘What are we going to read next ?”’ Think of it, they 
voluntarily kept up to the assignments! 

Although kept busy searching for suitable readings, the teacher 
was able to find several excellent ones especially adapted to the 
needs of a class of high-school boys. The following list shows 
those chosen: 


1. “The Daughter of the Storage,” by William Dean Howells, in Harper’s 
Magazine, September, 1911. 

2. “The Mansion,” by Henry van Dyke, in Harper’s Magazine, December, 

3. “Our Losing Fight against Fire” (two articles), by Edward F. Croker, in 
World’s Work, August and September, 1911. 

4. “Miss Hinch,” by Henry S. Harrison, in McClure’s Magazine, September, 
IQII. 

5. ‘‘The Insurance Agent,” by Harvey J. O’Higgins, in McClure’s Magazine, 
October, 1911. 

6. ‘The Courage of the Commonplace,” by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
in Scribner’s Magazine, July, 1911. 

7. “Captain Blaise,” by James B. Connolly, in Scribner’s Magazine, August, 
IQII. 

8. “The Chess Players,” by Olive M. Briggs, in Scribner’s Magazine, August, 
IQII. 

g. “Going to School,” editorial in the Outlook, August 26, 1911. 
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ro. “An American Myth,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, in the Outlook, August 
26, 

tr. “Uncle Noah’s Christmas Inspiration,” in the Ladies Home Journal, 
December, 1911. 


Of course, we had to surmount the difficulty of supplying the 
class with enough copies of a magazine. We took the means at our 
disposal and suited it to our needs. From the public library we 
secured the circulation copy of a magazine and kept it at school on 
the teacher’s desk in the study hall. The members of the class 
were instructed that any boy might borrow the magazine to read 
during a study hour, but that he was not allowed to put it in his 
desk or take it home. However, we did, upon occasions, permit a 
boy to take the copy home at night upon his agreeing to return it 
at the opening of school the next morning. The circulation copy 
at school and the additional reserve copy at the public library 
enabled us to have each boy of the seventeen in the section do the 
assigned reading. To be sure, the announcements of readings two 
weeks in advance helped to distribute the demand somewhat. 
And then, too, the week intervening between recitations gave time 
for each boy to do his reading either at school or at the public 
library. In one or two instances, members of the class bought 
copies of the magazines and lent them out gratis. Strange to 
relate, no boy reported that his people at home were subscribers 
for the magazines read. 

Thus far I have been speaking for the most part about the 
theory of the experiment with magazine literature. What happened 
in practice may interest you more. 

The nature of the reading governed the method of the recitation. 
When the class had a story to discuss, students and teacher estab- 
lished the fundamental facts: Who was the someone? Where was 
the somewhere? What was the some time? What happened ? 
They discussed the order and the manner of introduction of the 
time, the place, and the characters. Then, in an informal way, 
some stated why they liked the story, designated the parts they 
thought true to life, indicated the part they found most interesting, 
etc. Occasionally the members retold the story in condensed form, 
each contributing his share to the retelling. Any discussion not 
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remote from the story was pursued. Teacher and pupils compared, 
contrasted, and exchanged opinions of the story. For two or three 
of the readings special plans of work were followed. The method 
was adapted to the reading. 

Such was the case when the class read Mr. Lodge’s “An 
American Myth.” Here the pupils made a carefully constructed 
outline, consisting of main and subtopics, of the first four para- 
graphs. The reason for using these four paragraphs was that they 
form the introduction to the essay and are developed according to 
the essay model which Irving followed—a model which the class 
had studied. The pupils found that all the paragraphs began with 
topic sentences. These they used for main topics and reduced 
each remaining sentence in the paragraphs to a subtopic. A week 
after making it, the pupils spent the recitation time in expanding 
the outline into a theme. This they compared with the original. 

The class discussion of the essay dealt with the truth and falsity 
of written history. But no effort was made to do more than discuss 
the facts given by Mr. Lodge. 

Another instance where a special method was employed was 
with “‘Uncle Noah’s Christmas Inspiration.” Particular attention 
was directed to the skilfully written introduction of this narrative. 
In the form of a list, the pupils arranged the facts as presented in the 
introduction: twilight, Christmas Eve, coming snow, old plantation 
of Brierwood, decrepit house, tumble-down barn, barren fields, 
bygone Yuletides, no negroes now, no blooded stock, no fluttering 
fowls save one belligerent old turkey gobbler fleeing from a white- 
haired darkey; in library of house a man; this man Colonel Fairfax; 
he watches chase; he says to negro, ‘Uncle Noah... . ” 

Perhaps I ought to say a word about “Our Losing Fight against 
Fire,” written by Chief Croker. You can readily imagine the eager 
discussions that filled the recitation period. The boys talked about 
fire apparatus; they retold the stories of big fires of which they had 
read; they gave impromptu accounts of firemen’s feats of daring. 
There were enough stimuli in the assigned reading to last through 
a half-dozen recitations. 

The reading of ‘Miss Hinch’”’ produced a somewhat similar 
result. The mystery unfolded in the story brought out such 
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questions as: Why was the old lady interested in the newspaper ? 
Did you think that the clergyman was playing a part? How did 
his actions mislead you? Whose identity were you suspicious of 
first? What did you expect would be the ending of the story? 
How far had you read into*the story before you began to think 
that Miss Hinch was one of the characters of whom you were 
reading ? 

In my list I did not mention “Stover at Yale” by Owen Johnson, 
in McClure’s Magazine for October, 1911. This first chapter of a 
serial was chosen for the purpose of getting the boys interested in 
Mr. Johnson’s writings. No further work was done with the story, 
but hints about the delights of “The Varmint” and ‘‘ The Tennessee 
Shad” were given. Those hints have been taken. 

That a school boy can appreciate what he reads is, perhaps, a 
debatable question. Certain it is that he can be led to see some 
virtue even in magazine literature. To establish my contention, 
let me quote from the notebook of a boy in the magazine literature 
class a few of the passages he liked best: 

From “The Mansion”’: 
1. “Only those labors in which the sacrifice is greater than the wages.” 
2. “Only those gifts in which the giver forgets himself.” 

“Our Losing Fight Against Fire’’: 

1. “That building was as near fireproof as man could make it, but it was 

not 

. “It was a wightmare—fight -maddened firemen fighting a fire which 
nia not be beaten.” 
From “ Miss Hinch”: 

1. “There was only one such chin in the world and the very urchins on 
the street would have known it at a glance.” 

From “The Insurance Agent”’: 

1. “It’s a queer world, and it’s full of all kinds of different sorts o’ queer 
peop 
From “The Courage of the Commonplace”’: 

1. “A sentence of it came to the boy’s struggling mind. ‘The courage of 
the commonplace is greater than the courage of the crisis,’ the orator said. 
That was his chance—‘the courage of the commonplace.’ No fireworks for 
him, perhaps ever, but, by Jove, he could prove himself worthy.” 

From “The Chess Players”: 

1. “. . . . the clouds drifting off from their summits like smoke, delicate, 

fleecy, hardly to be distinguished from the snow-fields themselves.” 
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After a few more words I shall leave with the reader for final 
decision the question: What did the experiment with magazine 
literature accomplish? Those few words I am going to quote 
from themes written by boys in the magazine literature class. The 
subject was: “‘The Benefits of Magazine Reading.” 


1. ‘Many accurate photographs appear in the magazines. The reader 
can look at what he is reading about.” 

2. “I have found that magazines contain articles of a character not found 
in books or newspapers.” 

3. Magazines are educational and instructive.” 

4. “In connection with the magazine work, I have read many other 
amusing, interesting, and entertaining stories and articles.” 

5. “‘To keep in touch with the events of the day and of the world at large, 
it is necessary to read magazines.” 

6. “I used to let good stories find me instead of finding them.” 

7. “Now I often stop to read a second time some of the stories I think 
interesting.” 


Such was our experiment. 


WANTED: A HIGHER STANDARD OF SPEECH" 


MARY A. G. MITCHELL 
The Winchester School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A problem which must present itself to most teachers of English 
in America is how to obtain any connection between theory and 
practice. Rules for correctness may be learned in grammar; rules 
for effectiveness may be studied diligently in rhetoric; but the 
non-application of those rules is most evident in the written work 
presented by pupils in every high school, and striking neglect of 
these same rules shows itself in the speech of the youth of the 
whole American continent. 

Generally speaking, speech is a matter of social environment, 
and the difficulties of the teacher of English in the public schools 
should be measured by the intelligence or by the illiteracy of the 
surrounding community. As a recent writer says of teaching 
English, ‘The teacher often sows on soil choked by the weeds 
of bad habit.” Especially must this be so in such a community 
as Pittsburgh, where we possess a language of barbarisms gathered 
from the Irish-English, Italian-English, Pennsylvania-Dutch, and 
modern American slang. These peculiarities of Pittsburgh diction 
are not confined to any substratum of society but are common to 
the youth of all sorts and conditions of classes. Care for exactness 
in oral expression is seemingly regarded as an affectation, a matter 
of interest only to “grown ups.” To find ambiguous English we 
need not go to the Pennsylvania-Dutch for the amusing and often- 
quoted phrases ‘‘Ma’s on the table”; “Pa’s most et up”; “Come 
and eat yourself.” We can find it all about us. The youth in 
our modern schools may be taught “good use.’”’ He may under- 
stand and recite most intelligently on solecism, impropriety, and 
provincialism. He may discourse fluently in an English recita- 
tion on exact choice of words. Half an hour later we may hear 
from those same fluent lips, “‘Gee! ain’t it rotten!”; ‘It’s quite a 
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ways”; ‘“That’s all the further I’ve learned”; “My mother 
wouldn’t leave me go.” It is a matter of supreme indifference to 
him whether it is more correct to say, ‘‘I shall be happy” or “I 
will be happy,” ‘‘I wish I was there” or “I wish I were there.” 

How many pupils consider grammar as a necessity of their 
everyday speech? Roger Ascham, the beloved tutor of Queen 
Elizabeth and of Lady Jane Grey, wrote in some such fashion: 
“Let every pupil learn the rules of his grammar book so that he 
by himself be able to fetch out of his grammar every rule for 
every example.” The rules would be somewhat difficult to “fetch 
out”’ for such examples as, “I wrote it like you told me to”; ‘‘Was 
you there ?”’; “It was him”; “I want off of the car’; ‘‘The wall 
was that high”; and yet these are expressions which have become 
so familiar to us that we no longer shudder when they greet our 
ears. We sadly agree with Emerson in his statement that “the 
parent may send his son to the master but the schoolfellows educate 
him.”’ 

Not every child is born with Samuel Johnson’s taste for words 
and love of etymology; or with Stevenson’s affection for the right 
expression; or, to come nearer home, with the sense of language 
possessed by my little friend of three years of age who used to 
make his wants known after he got into bed by calling, “Please 
come to interest me with a fairy tale.” But almost every child is 
born with the pleasure of imagination, so that he will listen to a 
fairy tale with ears wide open and with eyes fixed with a steady- 
seeing gaze on the beloved story-teller. Here is no slovenly 
attention, as will be found to the story-teller’s chagrin if she be 
coaxed to retell the tale. Apparently no phrase or turn of expres- 
sion has been lost, and woe betide the narrator if she dares to 
substitute one word for another. If the child repeats the story, 
he shows how rapt his attention has been by using in a quaint 
way very many of the exact expressions and of even the difficult 
words. Now where is this sense of language lost? These valu- 
able traits of observation, imitation, and exactness in language sel- 
dom reach the high school. There the recultivation begins, with 
methods burdensome to the teacher and wearisome to the student. 

Is there no way of inculcating a necessity for better speech ? 
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Is there any means of inspiring pupils with an idea that both good 
manners and refined speech are a standard measure of culture in 
all civilized countries? Can we not follow the examples of the 
European countries where emphasis is placed on the cultivation 
of oral expression? It is certain that in countries such as France, 
Germany, and England much care is given to the manner in which 
the pupil expresses himself. Speech there seems to be regarded 
as a serious and active agent in forming habits, in building character, 
in acquiring power of thought, in creating ideas. When the school 
education is finished, it stands as a symbol of polish and civilization, 
and it becomes, eventually, a means of achieving social and 
professional success. 
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COMPOSITION AS A MEANS OF CULTIVATING 
LITERARY APPRECIATION 


MABEL LODGE 
Iowa State Teachers College 


It is my purpose in this article to set forth a method of teaching 
college courses in English composition, based on the assumption 
that the chief purpose of such courses is to make the student 
intelligently appreciative of his ordinary reading. Since only a 
small percentage of the students who pass through the colleges—so 
small in fact that it is almost negligible—ever write anything 
that can be classed as literature, and since the great majority are 
readers, cultivation of literary appreciation would seem to be a 
legitimate function of the college course. The method here 
presented does not, however, lay any less emphasis upon writing 
than if its sole intention were to make authors. 

To one untaught in technique, the product of any representa- 
tive art must stand or fall on content. The layman’s admiration 
for artistic nonentities is notorious. Of course, among even 
ordinarily cultivated people, there is no such thing as absolute 
technical ignorance. Most people have some appreciation of 
pictures, books, and music which is not based on mere content. 
The question is of degree of ignorance. Literature is a representa- 
tive art. The reader untaught in technique judges literature 
from the point of view of material. He likes a piece because the 
content pleases him. But in addition to the appreciation of con- 
tent, there is an appreciation of technique which is capable of 
cultivation. I have noticed that many students need to be taught 
to appreciate Poe’s stories. The reason is not far to seek. They 
do not like the kind of material that Poe uses. It would be singular 
if many of them should like the morbid horrors that he has con- 
jured up. But interest them in the technique of story-writing, 
let them find out how stories are made, what devices are used to 
gain particular effects; then Poe becomes wonderful to them. 
They do not care for Poe’s material more now than before, but 
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they appreciate Poe’s stories; they have had opened up to them 
the wonders of Poe’s structural genius. 

What is true of stories is true of any literary field. It is possible 
by training students on the technical side to open up to them 
literary fields from which their standard of taste from the point of 
view of material would debar them. One can readily find an 
analogy. A woman who has attempted to sew has a keener appre- 
ciation of a well-made garment than one who has never had a needle 
in her hand. She may never care to make such a garment. She 
may have no use for it. She may think that the material in it is 
positively ugly. But she appreciates the fine sewing. The 
appreciation of the woman who is technically ignorant may be 
worth more in particular cases; she may appreciate the relation 
of the garment to life—not because of her technical ignorance, 
however, but in spite of it. Give to her, in addition to her superior 
endowments, the technical training of her sister, and her apprecia- 
tion will be increased in a far higher ratio than the isolated value 
of the technical training would imply; for the dependence of 
material upon technique is so subtle that it is impossible to say 
how much an understanding of mere form adds to the appreciation 
of form and content combined. 

If the purpose of composition is to cultivate literary appreciation, 
why write themes at all? Why not set the student to analyzing 
literary masterpieces, in order that he may increase his appreciation 
of them by discovering their technique? Literary analysis is a 
good thing; but, unfortunately, to begin with it is to begin the study 
of technique at the wrong end. It implies perfect familiarity with 
all the literary devices used by great writers, while as a matter of 
fact the undergraduate is familiar with few of them. He can no 
more be expected to appreciate a literary masterpiece by analyzing 
it than the woman who has never sewed can be expected to appre- 
ciate the work of the seamstress by ripping up the garment. 

If I may be permitted to relate a chapter from my own experi- 
ence, I should like to set forth a method of teaching composition 
which makes the subject absolutely dependent upon literature. 
I do not contend that it teaches anyone to write, though I believe 
that claim could as readily be made for it as for any of the methods 
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of which the intention is to teach expression. My sole contention 
is that it cultivates literary appreciation. 

To begin, I make no attempt to connect textbooks on rhetoric 
with the students’ written work. The scope of such books is too 
inclusive. They talk learnedly of force, elegance, exposition, 
description, and other terms which involve a knowledge of a wide 
literary field. I do not use them because I have too much respect 
for their intention; mine is infinitesimal in comparison. My idea 
of perfect felicity in teaching composition is to have a class to 
whom a textbook on rhetoric would be of value in writing; such 
a class would indeed appreciate widely. 

The big literary principles being disposed of with the textbook, 
I proceed to discover some little ones, which, for convenience, we 
will call literary devices. (Anything that has ever been used 
effectively in literature is a literary device.) Then I ask the class 
to write a paper in which they make use of the same device. I do 
not select the subject. I do not limit the length. I do not ask 
for one of the so-called forms of discourse. I merely take care that 
the class understand the purpose of the device assigned. One 
illustration will clear up the whole method. Let us assume that 
the two selections quoted below are the basis of an assignment for 
a piece of written work. 


After the most vehement tirade he would suddenly pause, throw his head 
back, and give as genuine and kindly a laugh as I ever heard from a human 
being. It was not the bitter laugh of the cynic, nor yet the big-bodied laugh 
of the burly joker; least of all was it the thin and rasping cackle of the dyspep- 
tic satirist. But it was a broad, honest, human laugh, which, beginning in 
the brain, took into its action the whole heart and diaphragm, and instantly 
changed the worn face into something frank and even winning, giving to it an 
expression that would have won the confidence of any child. Nor did it 
convey the impression of an exceptional thing that had occurred for the first 
time that day, and might never happen again. It rather produced the effect 
of something habitual; of being the channel, well worn for years, by which 
the overflow of a strong nature was discharged. It cleared the air like thunder, 
and left the atmosphere sweet. It seemed to say to himself, if not to us, 
“Do not let us take this too seriously; it is my way of putting things. What 
refuge is there for a man who looks below the surface in a world like this, 
except to laugh now and then?” The laugh, in short, revealed the humorist; 
if I said the general humorist, wearing a mask of grimness, I should hardly go 
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too far for the impression it left. At any rate it shifted the ground, and trans- 
ferred the whole matter to that realm of thought where men play with things. 
The instant Carlyle laughed, he seemed to take the counsel of his old friend 
Emerson, and to write upon the lintels of his doorway, “Whim.” 


When we speak of the restriction of immigration, at the present time, we 
have not in mind measures undertaken for the purpose of straining out from 
the vast throngs of foreigners arriving at our ports a few hundreds, or possibly 
thousands of persons, deaf, dumb, blind, idiotic, insane, pauper, or criminal, 
who might otherwise become a hopeless burden upon the country, perhaps 
even an active source of mischief. The propriety, and even the necessity of 
adopting such measures, is now conceded by men of all shades of opinion con- 
cerning the larger subject. There is even noticeable a rather severe public 
feeling regarding the admission of persons of any of the classes named above; 
perhaps, one might say, a certain resentment at the attempt of such persons 
to impose themselves upon us. We already have laws which cover a con- 
siderable part of this ground; and, so far as further legislation is needed, it 
will only be necessary for the proper executive department of the government 
to call the attention of Congress to the subject. There is a serious effort on 
the part of our immigration officers to enforce the regulations prescribed, 
though when it is said that more than five thousand persons have passed 
through the gates at Ellis Island, in New York Harbor, during the course of a 
single day, it will be seen that no very careful scrutiny is practicable. 

It is true that in the past there has been gross and scandalous neglect of 
this matter on the part both of government and people, here in the United 
States. For nearly two generations, great numbers of persons utterly unable 
to earn their living, by reason of one or another form of physical or mental 
disability, and others who were, from widely different causes, unfit to be mem- 
bers of any decent community, were admitted to our ports without challenge 
or question. It is a matter of official record that in many cases these persons 
had been directly shipped to us by states or municipalities desiring to rid 
themselves of a burden and a nuisance; while it could reasonably be believed 
that the proportion of such instances was far greater than could be officially 
ascertained. But all this is of the past. The question of the restriction of 
immigration today does not deal with that phase of the subject. What is 
proposed is, not to keep out some hundreds, or possibly thousands of persons, 
against whom lie specific objections like those above indicated, but to exclude 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, the great majority of whom would be subject 
to no individual objections; who, on the contrary, might fairly be expected 
to earn their living here in this new country, at least up to the standard known 
to them at home, and probably much more. The question today is, not of 
preventing the wards of our almshouses, our insane asylums, and our jails 
from being stuffed to repletion by new arrivals from Europe; but of protecting 
the American rate of wages, the American standard of living, and the quality 
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of American citizenship from degradation through the tumultuous access of vast 
throngs of ignorant and brutalized peasantry from the countries of eastern 
and southern Europe. 


The first selection is taken from Carlyle’s Laugh and Other 
Surprises by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the second from 
Discussions in Economics and Statistics by Francis Amasa Walker. 
In this assignment I would discover with the class the purpose of 
the negative material. Why does Mr. Higginson in describing 
Carlyle’s laugh tell what it was not? What purpose is served by 
“Tt was not the bitter laugh of the cynic, nor yet the big-bodied 
laugh of the burly joker; least of all was it the thin and rasping 
cackle of the dyspeptic satirist” ? Why is the author not satisfied 
with telling that the laugh was “broad, honest, human,” etc? 
Why does he say, “Nor did it convey the impression of an excep- 
tional thing that had occurred for the first time that day, and 
might never happen again”? Why is he not content with “It 
rather produced the effect of something habitual,” etc.? In the 
second illustration why does Mr. Walker explain at such length 
what he has not in mind when he speaks of immigration? After 
making sure that the class understood the purpose of the negative 
material, I would ask them to use the same device. When the 
papers were handed in, I would comment upon them from the point 
of view of effectiveness in the use of the device. Every student 
would know in advance from what point of view his theme would 
be judged. 

The literary-device method, as well as any other, is, of course, 
dependent upon the teacher’s judgment. The devices selected 
must be within the student’s grasp. Literature abounds with 
devices suitable for papers of all kinds and of all lengths. The 
field is inexhaustible. The first paragraph of Irving’s “Stage 
Coach,” for example, involves a device easy to use and suited to a 
paper of seven or eight pages; the first chapter of Meredith’s 
The Egoist introduces a device difficult to use and significant in a 
whole book. 

My only reason for going to literature instead of to textbooks 
on rhetoric is that I find from experience that the devices set forth 
in textbooks—for description, elegance, and force are literary 
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devices—are too big for the student to grasp; and that the average 
Freshman enters college with a high degree of respect for language 
by rule, and a corresponding ignorance of the literature upon 
which all principles that are worthy of consideration are based. 
It is necessary that the student be given principles that he can 
grasp and equally necessary that he be able to see the foundation 
of such principles in literature. That principles governing dis- 
course are based upon literary usage is little understood in practice 
in the colleges, though it is set forth in theory. Even faculties 
sometimes show their ignorance of it or contempt for it by handing 
over the courses in Freshmen composition to teachers whom they 
would not trust with a course in literature. 

Two objections to the method of teaching composition outlined 
above are immediately evident. First, if the student is required 
to use other men’s devices, he is prevented from originating any 
of his own; second, the method is scrappy, in that it makes no 
attempt to cover the field of composition; it contents itself with 
fragments. The first objection is theoretical, not practical. I 
have yet to find a student who has originated anything in technique. 
This is not surprising. Novices are not expected to become invent- 
ors. Whoever makes an invention in any field must first be familiar 
with the existing devices which are utilized for the purpose. A 
student has a chance of originating something in technique after 
he has made himself familiar with the devices already in use. He 
knows in what respects the old devices are not adapted to his 
purpose. 

The charge of scrappiness cannot be combated; it must be 
admitted. But does the student get anything but scraps in the 
laissez-faire method of theme writing? He may have a text on 
rhetoric in which the principles governing all discourse are set 
forth, but that aids him little in actual writing. If he attempts 
to follow the principles, they are too general to be of much value 
to him. He proceeds without direction and has returned to him a 
corrected theme on which the criticism deals with a fragment of 
the field of literature. The question is whether it is better to set 
the student to work on a fragment selected with discrimination 
by the teacher, or to let him produce, undirected, a piece of work 
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which will be a fragment in any case, however fully his textbook 
may set forth the principles governing all discourses. Besides, to 
produce themes covering all the forms of discourse does not neces- 
sarily imply a wide range. Asa matter of fact the devices employed 
by most students are limited, so that whatever the subject assigned 
‘the student runs through his repertoire. Some of the commonest 
literary devices are never employed by students. One has only 
to check up the devices used by a student in a series of themes to 
discover how narrow is his technical range. 

I have set forth my own method of teaching composition, 
because it is founded on what seems to me the chief purpose of the 
college course in composition—the cultivation of literary apprecia- 
tion. Appreciation of content in literature is determined by 
everything that enters into individual lives. The composition 
teacher cannot determine what kind of material the student will 
choose in his reading. He can put him in the way of judging his 
reading not only on content but on technique. He can widen his 
literary field, for he can cause the student to add to the literature 
which he likes for the content the literature which he likes for the 
technique. 
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A REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON UNIFORM ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 


ARTHUR WILLIS LEONARD 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


The National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English met at Teachers College, New York City, on Thursday 
morning, February 22. Twenty-three delegates were present, as 
follows: from the New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools, W. A. Neilson, Harvard University, A. M. 
Hitchcock, High School, Hartford, Conn., A. H. Ward, Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass.; from the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, F. H. 
Stoddard, New York University, C. G. Child, University of Penn- 
sylvania, T. C. Mitchill, High School, Jamaica, New York; from 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
_ F.N. Scott, University of Michigan, J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teachers 
College, E. L. Miller, Central High School, Detroit, Mich.; from 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
C. W. Kent,gUniversity of Virginia, J. L. Henderson, University 
of Texas, J. R. Hunter, Emory and Henry Preparatory School; 
from the College Entrance Examination Board, Wilson Farrand, 
Newark Academy, E. J. Goodwin, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
A. W. Leonard, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; from the 
Conference of New England Colleges on Entrance Requirements 
in English, W. L. Cross, Yale University, F. P. Emery, Dart- 
mouth College, C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan University; from the 
College Conference on English for the Central Atlantic States, 
F. T. Baker, Teachers College, New York, M. W. Sampson, Cor- 
nell University, A. H. Quinn, University of Pennsylvania; from 
the English Round Table of the National Education Association, 
B. A. Heydrick, High School of Commerce, New York, C.S. Thomas, 
Newton, Mass., High School, together with Mr. Hosic and Mr. 
Miller, named above. 
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The total number of delegates, twenty-three, exceeded by five 
the total number present at the conference of 1909, the College 
Conference on English for the Central Atlantic States being 
admitted to membership during this meeting, and the delegates 
from the Committee on Entrance Requirements of the English 
Round Table of the National Education Association being invited 
to participate in the discussion, but without voting power. 

The division of opinion among the members of the Conference . 
may be roughly indicated by a brief examination of the represen- 
tation. Geographical distribution was, on the whole, of slight 
importance, beyond the fact that it was known or surmised before- 
hand that the East would for the most part stand for conservatism, 
while the Middle West and New York would favor radical change. 
Local needs and interests, therefore, and personal convictions based 
largely upon them, determined the trend of sentiment and the 
character of the discussion. Of the total number having the right 
to take part in the debate, the ratio of secondary-school to college 
representatives (Professor Stoddard of New York University being 
in the chair) was 10 to 12, or nearly one-half; whereas in 1909 the 
ratio was 4 to 15, or slightly more than one-fourth. In a discus- 
sion which was to turn in some part at least on that much vexed 
question of ‘‘college domination” of secondary schools, this ratio 
is not without its significance. Of the secondary-school teachers 
five represented public high schools and five private or endowed 
preparatory schools. The presence of several members from 
colleges and universities which have adopted, wholly or in part, 
the certificating system, had no little influence in determining the 
prevailing point of view. 

After the preliminary business of the meeting had been disposed 
of, the regular discussion of the main business began. In order 
that every phase of the matters before the Conference might have 
a complete hearing, the chairman requested that each delegate, 
in regular order, should present fully his views on the points at 
issue. As a basis for this discussion, the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Professor Cross, read and commented upon the 
requirements in literature which the Executive Committee pro- 
posed for adoption in 1916-18, a copy of which requirements had 
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already been sent to each member for his consideration. The 
first recommendation of the committee was that for 1916-18 
certain changes be made in the lists of books for reading and study 
already adopted for 1913-15. The changes suggested for English 
*‘A”’ provide for certain additions and substitutions designed to 
make the groups more suitable for readers of secondary age; those 
suggested for English ‘‘B,” having the same purpose in view, offer 
also a slightly different list each year, with a somewhat freer choice 
of alternatives than is offered at present. 

The second recommendation of the committee was that, in 
addition to the list of books comprised in English A and English B, 
a longer list of about one hundred and twenty-five titles—fiction, 
biography, and drama—including a considerable amount of copy- 
righted material—be adopted by the schools for supplementary 
reading. The committee made no formal recommendation regard- 
ing the character of the examination by which knowledge and 
appreciation of these books should be tested. 

As the discussion proceeded, two main questions at issue 
clearly emerged: (1) the nature of the requirement, particularly 
the requirement in literature; (2) the character of the examina- 
tion. As might have been expected, the now persistent conten- 
tion regarding both of these questions, that the tendency is for the 
university to restrict, if not to dominate, the secondary school, 
was urged anew. It was pointed out, as with frequent reiteration 
it has been pointed out before, that the public high school, 
which, in most cases, sends relatively few of its students to college, 
must, nevertheless, for the benefit of those few, shape its English 
course in conformity with the college requirements. It is to be 
noted, however, that the representatives of the public high schools 
were not unanimous in support of this view. On the other hand, 
the sentiment was expressed, though again not unanimously, that 
even the regular preparatory school, the main business of which is 
to prepare young people for entrance to college, suffers somewhat 
severely from limitations in the requirement which the colleges 
impose. As a fundamental objection against a specific require- 
ment in literature, particularly a requirement so restricted as the 
one at present existing, or even the one proposed, it was urged that 
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it dictates unwarrantably to the secondary teacher, not only what 
his students shall read, but also when and how, whereas the ad- 
mission ought to be freely made that in general he can do better 
if left to himself. And furthermore, it was argued that certain 
books, even in the later revised lists, have proved insufficiently in- 
teresting or not interesting at all to young readers. The solution 
proposed for this difficulty was to retain the present list, but to 
widen the choice which it offers, or to offer instead an advisory 
open list of two or three hundred books, unclassified and containing 
some copyrighted material. 

In opposition to any radical didi in the character and content 
of the lists as offered by the Executive Committee, or as set down 
in the requirements for 1913-15, it was submitted that these lists 
are sufficiently liberal as they stand, and that, after all, the evil 
so vividly painted arises not so much from the sinister nature of 
the requirement itself as from the inexperienced or unskilful 
teacher’s misuse of it; that is, from his misinterpretation of the 
intention of the colleges. Moreover, the objections offered to 
the abandonment of a somewhat restricted list, and the substi- 
tution therefor of an open list, or no list at all, were two: (1) that 
the unskilled or inexperienced teacher needs, and not infrequently 
welcomes, such guidance and suggestion as a restricted list arranged 
in groups affords him; (2) that a certain type of teacher—who is 
devoted more to coaching than to instruction—could and would 
soon find the easiest way to circumvent such a loose requirement, 
by preparing his students, for example, in an extreme case, on ten 
novels, and on nothing else; and (3) that the difficulty of setting 
an examination on a list of two or three hundred books would 
prove to be almost insuperably difficult. 

The second main point at issue was, as has been said, the 
character of the examination. This question, in the judgment of 
some, was the real key to the whole problem, for, since a much 
repeated and undoubtedly valid objection to a large advisory list 
of books is the difficulty of setting questions upon them, then, if 
the examiner should be willing to base his questions, not on a 
definite list but upon the candidates’ general reading, these objec- 
tions would disappear. Thus a single act would both liberalize 
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the requirement and liberate the teacher. Therefore a type of 
examination at once so liberal that it would satisfy the teacher 
and so definite—and possibly so rigorous—that it would meet the 
demands of the colleges, was the real solution to be sought. The 
adverse criticism of the usual examination set by many of the 
colleges and the College Entrance Board were that they test 
neither thinking nor appreciation, but rather call for mere memo- 
rizing, preparation for which, beside imposing an unnatural and 
deadening drill, requires so much time, both in first study and in 
review, that other more vital English studies are crowded out of 
the school course. Therefore, as a substitute, it was proposed 
that the colleges examine to test power—that is, power to write, 
power to think, power to read and appreciate; that they set such a 
paper as, for example, the Harvard New Plan paper for 1911: a 
paper that presupposes the reading and study of literature, but 
not of a prescribed list of books; that offers, among other things, a 
test in sustained composition, and in the ability to read and explain 
intelligently at sight a fairly long and fairly difficult passage of 
prose or poetry. 

The discussion, as it has been thus briefly outlined and sum- 
marized, occupied the whole of the first day, until after ten at 
night. It closed with a few informal suggestions to the Executive 
Committee embodying some of the ideas brought out during the 
session. 

The Conference reassembled on Friday morning, February 23, 
at nine o’clock. To ascertain the opinions of the members on cer- 
tain points, a number of informal votes, of no binding force, were 
taken, as follows: 

1. Should the English requirement be divided into two parts, 
A and B, as at present? Aye 14, Nor. 

2. Should there be an open list of, say, two or three hundred 
books under English A? Aye 7, No to. 

3- Should alternative reyuirements be set? Aye 12, No 6. 

4. Should alternative types of examination be set? Aye 13, 
No 4. 

5. Should there be a test on composition and grammar, distinct 
from the test on literature? Approved unanimously. 
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After these informal votes had been taken, formal motions 
were put and carried, as follows: 

It was voted unanimously that the requirement (as distinct 
from the examination) be divided into two parts, the first a require- 
ment in composition and grammar, the second a requirement in 
literature. For convenience in designation, these requirements 
were denominated English I and English II. The kind of gram- 
matical study provided for English I is the same as that in the 
requirements for 1913-15. The division of the requirement into 
these two parts was made for this purpose: that the candidate who 
fails in an entrance examination because of tHe unsatisfactory 
quality of his composition, may know clearly the reason for his 
failure, and may prepare to make up his deficiency without 
re-reading the prescribed books. 

It was voted (17 to 2) that the examination on English I 
consist of the writing of a composition on a subject chosen from 
the candidate’s probable experience, or based upon his reading, 
and of an examination on the general principles of grammar. 

It was further voted that under English II there be set an 
examination on a prescribed list of books for thorough reading 
and study. The intent of this motion was that this list be small 
and contain a sufficient number of alternatives to insure proper 
freedom of choice. It was the intent of both these motions taken 
together that these two examinations should not necessarily be 
given in two different years. 

It was further voted that there be a supplementary list made 
up of books chosen from the present list in English A (i.e., for 1913- 
15), the proposed supplementary list offered by the Executive 
Committee, and such other books as may be desirable to meet 
local conditions and needs, which shall be suggested to the schools 
as constituting, in the judgment of the Conference, books which 
may be read with profit in a high-school course, and from which 
the student shall be required to present evidence of having read 
at least ten, but which shall not be offered for examination. 

It was voted that, as an alternative to the requirement based 
on the supplementary list, an examination on the A list (ie., a 
list equivalent to the A list) be maintained. This was done in 
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order that those high schools and preparatory schools which find 
no serious fault in the present pian may not be forced to accept 
the new plan. 

It will be apparent that English II is a more liberal substitute 
for English B, and that the requirement for a supplementary list 
is a liberal substitute for English A; and, moreover, that the 
two parts together are a compromise between the old and the new. 

It was further voted (12 to 6) that the Conference include in 
its recommendation, as an alternative to English II, that colleges 
so desiring may set an examination requiring no prescribed books. 
To many of those who had contended for the complete liberaliza- 
tion of the requirement this alternative seemed the most important 
and most progressive recommendation of the Conference, in that it 
gives full recognition to the competence of the secondary English 
teacher to frame his own English courses to meet the peculiar needs 
which he discerns on the educational premises with which he is 
most familiar. The recommendation is, to be sure, merely advisory, 
but it is the strong hope of many members of the Conference that 
the College Board and the examining colleges will adopt it. The 
colleges may feel, and in some cases, no doubt, will feel, that, since 
such an examination alone will not provide an adequate test, 
some supplementary test may be necessary; namely, certification 
on training and content or some substitute therefor. But those 
who believe in this freer form of examination feel assured, in the 
light of an increasingly prevalent practice in the country, that it 
can be easily and satisfactorily put into effect. 

The foregoing motions embody the chief recommendations of 
the Conference. Other incidental or corollary motions are as 
follows: 

It was voted (12 to 1) that the recommendations of the Con- 
ference shall include a suggestion that individual colleges take 
such steps as may be found necessary to ascertain whether candi- 
dates for entrance possess an adequate equipment in oral English. 

It was voted unanimously that the Conference incorporate in 
its suggestions to the colleges that in the composition test the 
candidates should not be expected to write at a speed exceeding 
400 words an hour. 
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It was voted that the definite formulation of the requirement 
be referred to a committee which shall report at an adjourned 
meeting of the Conference. The chairman suggested as the 
members of this committee, Messrs. Neilson, Cross, Hosic, Farrand, 
and Hitchcock, and the suggestion was confirmed by the Conference. 

It was voted that when the Conference adjourned it should 
be to meet again on Thursday, May 30, to consider the specific 
recommendations of the committee as to matters of detail. It is 
possible that the adjourned meeting may revise some of the 
decisions of the first. 

It was voted that the matter of the time to be spent in school 
in meeting the English requirement, and of the time to be allowed 
for the examinations, be referred to the Committee on Formulation. 

The Conference adjourned at 12:45, on March 23. 

The general spirit of the Conference was marked by a sincere 
desire to discover the real interests and needs of both the colleges 
and the schools, and to frame requirements that should meet them 
fairly, with due regard to just compromise between opposing views. 
In no previous conference, it seems, have the main issues been so 
thoroughly examined and discussed; and it is expected that when 
the new recommendations have been put in final form, they will 
insure the establishment of a requirement which shall in larger 
measure than before prove to be permanent, and so prevent that 
disturbing criticism and revolt which seem rather to have grown 
than to have diminished with succeeding efforts to secure satis- 
factory adjustment. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SENIOR ENGLISH 


The Trenton, N.J., High School does not claim to be exempt from 
the current criticism made on the part of business and professional men 
that high-school graduates cannot spell, write coherent sentences, and 
develop their ideas logically, and, im toto, have few ideas worth expres- 
sion. To quiet this criticism and to provide a medium of composition 
work which from its modus operandi would secure these things by its 
peculiar appeal to the students, the writer conceived the following plan 
of work. He is happy to report that it is working, and he passes it on 
to any other benighted teachers of English who can see in it any merit 
or availability for their conditions. 

For several years the work of composition in our school has been 
grouped on this plan: first-year work covers letter-writing, elementary 
composition in the four forms of discourse, and a measure of oral expres- 
sion along the same line, interspersed with judicious exercises in sen- 
tence structure; second-year work is devoted almost wholly to the 
systematic study of the paragraph, with an extension of applicable 
sentence study, spelling, and word analysis; third-year teaching covers 
entire the matter of description and narration in more enlarged forms, 
coupled with a study of figures of speech and versification. This ar- 
rangement leaves open for the Senior year the subjects of exposition and 
argument. Until recent years these subjects have been treated in the 
conventional way. In exposition the details of definition, classification, 
arrangement, and the rest were first covered, and then themes appro- 
priate worked out, increasing in length until the conventional “long 
themes” were reached. In argumentation, matters of argument from 
fact, theory, policy, and principle, inductive and deductive reasoning, 
the brief, refutation, persuasion, and the whole chain of technicalities 
were plowed through. When the pupil was loaded up, he was thought 
fit to begin writing argumentative themes, winding up the whole year 
with a spell of “long themes” again, culminating at the end of the year 
with a grand “commencement theme.” 

We have gotten over this. When a pupil reaches the Senior year he 
has a reasonable idea of the varieties of paragraph forms required to 
write effectively in the four forms of discourse. What more is required ? 
“Long themes”’ are but a succession of paragraphs plus logical connec- 
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tion. Therefore the opening months of the Senior year are given to a 
brief review of the paragraph forms needed for exposition and argument, 
and only the necessary time is spent on outline work for long themes, 
with a few assigned. The pupils are then ready for the “scheme.” 

The teachers of Senior divisions divide the pupils up into committees 
of either three or four pupils each, labeled as follows: Department of 
Politics, Business, Science, Literature, Education, Fiction, Social Life, 
Nature, Civics, and Comment. But the greatest of these is Comment. 
The pupils serve in these departments for one month; then the teacher 
makes a new classification, based both on the pupils’s preference and the 
rule that, if possible, each pupil shall serve once in as many different 
departments as conditions will permit. These departments correspond 
with the departments of a magazine devoted to reviewing what is going 
on in the world, of which “Current Literature” is a good type. It is 
the business of the members of each department to confer, under the 
direction of the editorial department—the Department of Comment— 
supervised constantly, of course, by the teacher in charge, choose the 
best representative topic covering events of that month, read as much as 
possible on this subject in the newspapers, magazines, and late books, 
and prepare a theme varying from three to five pages thereon. These 
themes are gathered in by the general editors, read, and returned for 
rewriting—the teacher acting as arbiter in doubtful matters—and 
handed to the teacher for final scrutiny. If the themes need rewriting, 
this work is then done in ink, typewritten when possible both by the 
pupils and the typewriting department, and returned to the teacher by 
a certain time. Two recitation periods are then given to reading aloud 
and discussing these themes, as to both form and substance. Additional 
oral information and comment is expected, and “the meeting”’ intended 
to be informing and stimulative. The work, of course, in its final form, 
must be indorsed in a required way, pages numbered, etc., and a bib- 
liography of articles and books stated. We call our “effort” the “ Fort- 
nightly Review.”’ When each “issue” is “out,’’ it is clamped together 
and placed in a conspicuous place for reference and admiration! 

For the first two or three issues the teachers arranged all departments 
and assigned all topics, in many instances referring pupils to definite 
articles and books. But it is the other way around, now. The pupils 
take the initiative—a most desirable asset of youth—and inform the 
teacher of the subject chosen, and the place in which information can 
be secured. It stands to reason that the teachers have to be wide-awake, 
and, if they have not read the books and articles in question, they must 
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necessarily be sufficiently informed on the matter to know whether the 
topic is suitable, timely, or adequate in information. The Department 
of Politics allows for original articles on presidential candidates, trust 
regulation, abstracts of current articles, and book reviews. The Depart- 
ment of Business covers its field in the same way, specializing on labor 
difficulties. The Department of Science offers excellent opportunities 
for reviewing the work of such men as Edison, Tesla, Mme. Curie, etc., 
and for many notes of the latest achievements in that field. The 
Department of Literature is popular, for it permits of book reviews, 
musical and dramatic criticism, and original articles on the ways and 
work of contemporary writers. The Department of Education is wide 
in scope. It covers everything from local school problems to the Hague 
Conference or religious propaganda. The Department of Social Life 
makes a specialty of women’s work, the suffrage movement, and the 
things of domestic economy and community welfare. The Department 
of Fiction calls in each issue for an original short story, a descriptive 
sketch, and a poem. The Department of Nature could properly be 
called ‘‘Out-of-Doors.’”’ It covers a range from athletics to weather prog- 
nostications. The Department of Civics is a lively member. We have 
civics taught very effectively in our school. Trenton is the state capital, 
and we have just adopted commission government. Moreover, we are 
in the throes of installing better water conditions, enlarging the river 
front, beautifying the streets, enlarging the parks, building a sewage 
disposal plant, etc. All this gives much material for use. The Depart- 
ment of Comment must write editorials on editorial topics, and in an 
editorial way, which condition means close study of the papers and 
magazines for topics and style. Each member also must supervise a 
certain number of the other departments and take charge of the matter 
of getting them in on time. The editor-in-chief has his quota of this 
work and general direction of the other members of his department. 
It may be said that two recitations of the week previous to the week of 
issue are given to work in class to enable the teacher to go over the 
outlines of the themes which each pupil must prepare by that time, and 
to make suggestions or extend any help in the composition of the work. 
The city librarian is enlisted in this task. He sends to the school each 
month a list of all the leading articles in the magazines on file, bulletins 
of new books received, and places them on a reserve shelf in the library 
for our use. The teachers also keep on file on the bulletin board any 
interesting matter they can find, and current numbers of what magazines 
they take and can secure, including daily copies of local papers and the 
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New York Times, New York Sun, the London Weekly Times, and the 
Congressional Record. 

The following is a sample list of the topics recently treated, given 
in the order of their respective departments: ‘“Taft’s Administration,” 
“The English Insurance Bill,” “Socialism in Germany,” “Roosevelt on 
the Panama Canal,’ “Russia and China,” “The Minimum Wage,” 
“The Aldrich Report,’ “The Work of Madame Curie,” “The Sense 
and Nonsense of Christian Science,” ‘The Progress of Aviation,” 
“Antarctic Exploration,” “The American Drama,” ‘The Work of 
Selma Lagerléf,” ‘Charles Dickens,” “Oscar Hammerstein,” “Trenton’s 
Educational Needs,” “Uniformity of Educational Standards,” “Voca- 
tional Training,” Misfit Child,” ‘“‘The Country School Problem,” 
“The Conservation of Motherhood,” “Sensible Dress for Women,” 
“Motion Pictures,” “The Evils of the Popular Song,” “Schoolhouse 
Social Centers,”’ ‘Back to the Farm,” “The Work of Jane Addams,” 
“Landscape Gardening,” “Sleeping Out-of-Doors,” “The Slaughter of 
the Egret,’ “Draining the Everglades,” “Commission Government,” 
“‘Trenton’s Water Supply,” “The Public-Service Corporation,” “Local 
Option,” “The Trenton Immigrant,” “The New Washington.” Samples 
of editorial topics written upon are: “The High-School Senior,” “‘ Graft,” 
“John Bigelow,” “High-School Ethics,” ‘Presidential Primaries,” 
“The Decline of Manners,” “The Money Trust,” “ Roosevelt’s ‘Crime’,’’ 
“‘Schools for the Study of Journalism,” “The Arbitration Treaty.” 

From the work done so far in this “experiment,”’ we believe we have 
attained for the pupil a measure of these four things: initiative, or the 
ability to think and act for oneself, plus self-reliance; greater breadth 
and accuracy of knowledge about affairs on which high-school graduates 
are expected to have some opinions; greater interest in oral and written 
composition in school work; better form in that expression. 

J. Mitnor Dorey 

ScHooi 

TRENTON, N.J. 


To the Editor of the “English Journal”: 

Your request for a copy of the inclosed translation’ was made known 
to me by Miss Stickney of our English department. It is with great 
pleasure that I send it to you. 

It is hoped that the publication of the translation may call forth discussion of 


the value of such exercises as training in English, and also additional examples of 
good work.—EpirTor. 
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I find pupils appreciate Vergil more if they occasionally hear a 
metrical version of the lesson; and particularly if they attempt metrica' 
translations. So I try to introduce that feature early in the secon. 
term of Vergil and offer extra credits for metrical translations. 

The translation was made by one of the Seniors, after the following 
class work. One day, I read Theodore Williams’ translation of the 
review lesson. The class, from the one reading, compared it with the 
original Latin. The following Friday I had passages from five English 
metrical translations (Morris, Dryden, Ballard, Long, and Williams) 
placed on the board. I chose three short passages, 12 to 20 lines, and 
had two metrical versions of each put side by side. By questions I led 
the class to compare the English meter with the Latin; to criticize the 
fidelity of the translation; to express their preference for the versions 
given and to give reasons for such preference. Then I suggested that I 
should be pleased to receive original metrical translations from the class. 

On the following Monday, Mr. Wenzel brought me the inclosed 
translation. It is his first attempt at versification. He had read three 
acts of Hamlet and thought it would be a good time to try, when the 
swing of the iambic pentameter was fresh in his mind. With the excep- 
tion of four lines, which he changed after criticism, the translation is as 
he wrote it originally. 

I inclose a metrical version of the next nineteen lines by another 
pupil. 


YEATMAN HiGH SCHOOL, DEPARTMENT OF 
GREEK AND Latin, St. Louts, Mo. 
March 4, 1912 


Cora V. HELTZELL 


IraALy REVEALED BY THE PENATES 
(Aeneid iii. 147-71) 

’Twas night; deep slumber held the wearied world. 

And as I slept, before me seemed to stand, 

Distinct where’er the wholly rounded moon 

Its silv’ry light through narrow windows poured, 

Images of the gods and in their midst, 

The Phrygian Penates, whom with me 

I’d brought from out the heart of burning Troy, 

Appeared to speak and with such words as these 

They did, I thought, dispel my every care: 
“Those things which Phoebus would foretell to you, 

Should you his word at far Ortygia seek, 

He here proclaims and all unsought sends us 
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Unto your threshold. We have traced your course 
Since great Dardania burned and we’ve traversed 
The swollen seas beside your sailing ships. 
Likewise shall we exalt—yea to the skies— 

Your future sons; and for your city new 

We'll grant you pow’r. For mighty destinies 
Prepare, then, massive walls and quit not yet 
The lengthy labors that embitter flight. 

Your colony, however, must be changed. 

The Delian god has not approved these shores 
Nor ordered you to settle here in Crete. 

There is a place, an ancient realm that’s famed 
As powerful in arms and rich in soil, 

A land the Greeks have called Hesperia, 

Where was the home of the Oenotrians 

And which their sons, so now report avers, 
Named Italy from their old leader’s name. 

Here is the seat the gods have marked for you; 
Here Dardanus was born; here birth was giv’n 
To father Iasius, progenitor, 

From whom has sprung the line of our great race. 
Arise then, go, and with rejoicing tell 

Your aged father truths, our words reveal. 

Seek out Cortona and Ausonian realms, 

For Jupiter denies you Cretan fields.” 


Rosert N. WENZEL 


THE Warninc Is OBEYED 
(Aeneid iii. 172-91) 

Astounded by such sights and voice of gods divine— 
Nor was that sleep, but face to face I seemed to see 
Their features, veiled hair and present countenance; 
Cold perspiration drenched my trembling body then— 
I snatched me from my couch and suppliant hands with prayers 
To Heaven stretched and on the shrine libation poured 
Of purest wine. Rejoicing in a duty done 
Anchises I inform with due detail. He calls 
To mind the two-fold race and twin progenitors. 
He knows that he has been decoyed from destined lands 
By new mistakes. He speaks, “O son, thou driven by fates 
Of Troy, Cassandra only used to prophesy 
Such destinies to me. I now recall that she 
Foretold these fates were due our race and often spoke 
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Of Western lands and eke Italian states. But who 

Would then believe that Teucer’s sons would reach the shores 
Of Troy? Whom could Cassandra by prophecy move ? 
Apollo let’s obey and warning take from him; 

For better omens search.” He thus did speak, and all, 

With joy, his bidding straightway do. Deserting this 
Abiding place, though yet a few are left behind, 

We set the sails and navigate the ocean vast. 


CLoyp LAPORTE 


ELASTICITY IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH COURSES 


The more one meditates upon present college problems, the clearer 
it seems to become that one great source of our troubles is our wholesale 
method of dealing with divergent types of students. On its purely 
qualitative side this situation appears to have been relieved, in part at 
least, by the elective principle, sanely and moderately applied; but the 
quantitative difficulty remains. By this is meant the delusion that we 
ought to impose upon all undergraduates identical terms of residence 
and schedule, regardless of gifts—that, once the dead line of “‘admission”’ 
is passed, all students should take precisely the same number of subjects 
per week, and remain the same number of years, in spite of differences 
in intelligence, industry, and previous training. This topic, in its wider 
bearings, is dealt with by the present writer in an article prepared for 
the Educational Review; our purpose here is to speak of its particular 
relation to the problem of Freshman English courses, the reason for this 
brief comment upon the English situation (by a rank outsider) being 
the extended discussion which this problem has received of late in the 
correspondence columns of the New York Nation. 

In the issue of February 29, Mr. Henry Adams Bellows says: 


But let us consider the problem which the teacher of college English has 
to face. His Freshman students for the most part cannot spell. Their notions 
of grammar are often either non-existent or hideously warped. Their vocabu- 
laries are infinitesimal, and which is worse, their use of the few words that 
they dare employ without blushing is so loose as to defy definition. . . . . All 
this the college teacher must fight against, and yet, out of respect for academic 
traditions, and also in consideration of the saving remnant to whom the Eng- 
lish language has not become a snare and a delusion, he must make his work 
“advanced.” He cannot line up his class and institute a spelling-bee; he 
cannot take as a textbook a primer of grammar. In other words he must try 
to reconcile two irreconcilable elements. . . . . No reformation of college work 
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in writing can hope to alter materially these conditions. The change must 
come first of all in the schools; for though a college student may be in dire need 
of a primer, he is beyond the stage when he is likely to profit by it. 


Obviously our schools ought to do far better, but it still remains a 
question whether they will do much better in the near future, and whether 
our colleges are not going to continue for some time to admit a large pro- 
portion of relatively illiterate students. Facing this condition, and 
leaving theories behind, the next question to emerge concerns the possi- 
bility of doing anything for these illiterates in college. If teachers of 
English have already demonstrated that college instruction has no 
definite effect upon this material, then all that is being said here is beside 
the mark, and the only way to reform Freshman English is to abolish it. 
But we shall assume, for the sake of argument, that a residuum of teach- 
ableness can still be found in the Freshman; if this be true, one need not 
hesitate to suggest that the present trouble is with our wholesale courses. 
In no other subject is elastic individual treatment more important, but 
the prevalent method is a rigid wholesale one, with the same amount of 
the same kind of work for all hands, the illiterate and the “saving rem- 
nant” alike. What is meant here by the desired “individual treatment” 
is not our present “theme conference,” but the extension and enrichment 
of the whole course, and the addition of extra hours in which deficient 
students may be brought up to par in every division of the subject. If 
this policy were pursued we should hear no more of courses of the old 
type: “English 1: daily themes; recitations and discussions; 3 hours 
per week; required of all Freshmen.” Instead, we should read in the 
catalogue something like this: “English 1: required of all students in 
proportion to their needs, throughout the Freshman year, and into the 
second year if necessary. The different sections of the class will meet 
from 2 to 6 times per week, and as many weekly themes will be required 
as each individual case may justify.” 

The exact details of such a course should be left to the experts, but 
we may suggest an outline that may make the case clearer. Subdividing 
a typical Freshman class of, say, too men into various grades (using 
high-school records, entrance examinations, or a special examination), 
we might discover three or more categories; for instance, the élite (the 
upper 25), the average (the middle 50), and the awkward squad. For 
the men of high rank there would be the minimum of class meetings and 
theme work. The great mediocre body of students would supply mate- 
rial for at least two sections, which would meet 4 or 5 times a week (partly 
for extra drill on weak points) and write about twice as many themes 
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as section one. The tail-enders ought to be assembled for instruc- 
tion 5 or 6 times weekly and to write about thrice as many themes as the 
good men. Added class meetings would afford the desired opportunity 
for subsidiary training of the most elementary kind. The instructor 
would have no fear to take “‘as a textbook a primer of grammar’’; 
that is what the extra meetings would be for. Nor need he hesitate to 
‘institute a spelling-bee’”’—or perhaps a series of lessons in dictation, of 
which spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure would be the main 
objects. 

Finally, an arrangement of this kind seems likely to produce two 
other morally beneficial results, which lie outside of the English depart- 
ment. It would put a premium upon excellence, by attaching an obvious 
and public reward to high standing and a corresponding penalty to 
illiteracy. Secondly, it would teach the wholesome lesson that work 
in this world to which we bring inferior ability or equipment is going 
to demand an increased expenditure of effort if it is to be honestly done. 


Puitie H. CouRCHMAN 
CLARK COLLEGE 
WorcesTER, Mass. 


To the Editor of the “‘ English Journal”’: 

Your letter tempts me: I think I shall fall. When first I read your 
invitation to write on the subject of the review of my book' of selected 
poems for use in schools, I hesitated, in the opinion that the issues 
there raised were not of sufficiently general interest to warrant dis- 
cussion. But when I reflected that your invitation was general enough 
to justify a reply of some scope, my hesitation turned to wavering. 
Then came the reflection that the only way of showing proper respect 
to temptation is to give in to it; and that decided me. 

As far as the review itself is concerned, I fear I cannot get up a 
respectable controversy; I am too prone to agree with it. In fact, 
I feel that I anticipated its strictures in the Introduction to the volume 
in question. The choice of the poems there collected seems to me by 
no means ideal, and I would gladly have selected differently; but I 
prepared the book when the College-Entrance Examination Board had 
just announced its new lists, and had included in them a variety of 
short poems, notably those from the fourth book of Palgrave. Guided 
by this list, I chose what seemed best for my purpose, and restricted by 

* See the review of Narrative and Lyric Poems for Students in the English Journal 
for February, 1912. 
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space, I supplemented this first selection with representative examples 
from those departments of poetry—old ballads, etc.—least well repre- 
sented, hoping thus to give a fairly wide range of choice within limits 
acceptable to the Examination Board. The result was professedly a 
compromise, and I welcome the independence of judgment that sees 
where it might be improved. 

What really disturbs your reviewer, however, is the grouping of 
the poems according to subject or mood. Of the lyric examples so 
grouped, the conclusion is reached that since “‘scarcely a poem of any 
group but could be shifted elsewhere, this kind of classifying breaks 
down.” If the object really were, as is assumed to be the case, to form 
exclusive logical categories, to the end that the student might learn 
something from the classification, the criticism would be wholly sound 
and just; no one could see it more clearly than an editor in the act of 
making the groups. But except for the groups conceded to be obvious— 
the old and later ballads, for example—no attention is directed to the 
principle of classification; on the contrary, the Introduction states 
frankly the purpose of the grouping: that the student, wandering at 
will in the volume, and coming across some poem to his fancy, may be 
encouraged to look near it for something else of similar interest. Pal- 
grave groups his poems loosely in a like manner, and it may be that he 
is wiser in not labeling his groups; but the thing is done, in either case, 
for the pleasure of the reader, rather than for the edification of the 
logical critic. This question of pleasure as an element in the study of 
poetry leads to certain matters of real concern to those who teach 
literature, especially in the school. A subject like this, that touches 
first principles on the one hand, and definite practice on the other, is 
hard to keep within strict bounds of space; but in taking it up I shall 
try to err on the side of brevity. 

I take it that the ideal end of the school study of poetry—especially 
the lyric—is an increase of power to enjoy poetry. This is common- 
place enough—most ideal formulas are; but it actually means something, 
once its implications are fairly grasped and accepted. That the power 
in question is spiritual means that it is intimate and subtly personal, 
wholly impossible to analyze and estimate, yet for all that an index of 
individual growth. And this in turn means that the one necessary 
condition of its genuineness is that it be allowed to develop naturally 
and exercise itself in spontaneous freedom. If this be accepted, there 
will perhaps be little difficulty in agreeing that the ideal training is 
such as Lamb described as that of his sister: being “tumbled early, 
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by accident or design, into a spacious closet of good old English reading,” 
and there left to browse at will. Those who have enjoyed that sort of 
training, or who have learned to read poetry in the family circle, have 
little to gain from a school course—and perhaps have something to lose. 

What is the moral—that we should give up the school course 
entirely? Hardly that; for the ideal conditions are too seldom met 
with to bring so extreme a suggestion to the issue. But certainly we 
should make the conditions of our course as favorable as possible for 
the same kind of results. And there’s the rub: how? 

Perhaps the best approach to this practical question is to ask our- 
selves what advantages, if any, we, as adults who care for poetry, have 
over our students, in taking up a new volume of verse. If we are honest, 
we are quick to acknowledge that in some respects they may have the 
advantage over us; but that need not concern us now. 

In the first place, then, we may assume an experience of life greater 
than theirs, a maturity that opens the way to a response of wider range, 
perhaps of deeper quality. Again, our experience with the imaginative 
ways of expression is greater—our quickness to see the significance 
behind the fact, the idea behind the symbol, the sense behind the figure. 
And this, if we reflect, is gained by the simple process of familiar con- 
tact with poetry as a mode of imaginative expression, just as we gain 
power, through living with pictures, to see in them more than illustra- 
tion, or literal representation. 

Then, too, we have the advantage, it may be, of a more sensitive 
ear for the subtleties of verse music, a more experienced sense of the 
values of verse form in line and stanza. We read, though to ourselves, 
as if aloud, listening alike to the fall of the sounds and the underlying 
rhythmic swing of the meter; and we recognize the part that the lesser 
units play in the woven whole that is the poem. To some degree this 
musical sensitiveness and feeling for form is a native thing, yet we 
know that it has been in our own case increased by cultivation, and that 
with its increase has come added pleasure in our reading of poetry. 
And finally, our familiarity with a large body of poetry reflecting the 
characteristics of certain individual men and women, and, to some extent, 
of the times in which they have lived, gives us a basis of comparison, a 
stock of conceptions which we are interested to supplement and enrich, 
to improve and develop, by using the new material we have at hand. 

We need not go farther than this in our analysis. But as we look 
back we may see clearly two ideas that bear on the teaching of poetry. 
The first is that part of our equipment as readers of poetry does not 
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come through study at all—our general maturity, that is, and our natural 
sensibility or openness to things of art. And the second is, that so far 
as our feeling for poetry has been cultivated, it has been through experi- 
ence with it, through familiarity with imaginative modes of expression, 
with the constructive and musical elements of poetic form, and with the 
actual achievement in poetic art found in the work of certain great 
poets. 

We draw near to our problem, then, when we ask ourselves how we 
may help our students to gain these advantages, at the same time pro- 
tecting their individuality of taste for its healthy, free development. 

The negative part of the reply is perhaps the more obvious. We 
should not single out special poems and ask that they be admired or 
cared for. Still less should we spend our time pointing out the particu- 
lar virtues that we ourselves find in a given poem. Least of all should 
we ask our students to point out and account for the special beauties 
that appeal tothem. It is easy to guess, if we do not know by experience, 
the quality of sincerity that results from that sort of procedure. And 
if all this is bad, there is no use in characterizing other methods not 
unheard of in the annals of literature teaching: paraphrasing involved 
passages, scanning by mechanical rule, classifying figures of speech, 
grubbing among notes, memorizing critical opinions, and so on down 
through the dismal chapter. 

It is not all this, but rather the positive part of the reply, that is 
worth dwelling on. And that, it seems to me, is a single idea capable 
of flexible, tactful application: give occasion, by a variety of suggested 
inquiries, for the student to turn the pages of his volume of verse, read- 
ing where he may expect to find results, and so, by frequent contact, 
accustom him to familiar intercourse with a diversified body of poems 
in which he is likely to find something to care for; direct the comments 
to objective, tangible matters that can be pointed out, and let apprecia- 
tion find its own spontaneous expression—or go unexpressed. What 
these tangible matters shall be, and how they shall be taken up, depends 
of course on the tact of the teacher; but what he may learn about his 
own resources of pleasure will perhaps give a practical clue. 

The musical qualities of poetry furnish one approach. Can the 
student recognize, for example, the characteristic swing of iambic verse 
as opposed to anapestic? He must read certain indicated examples to 
find out—read them aloud, and catch the musical spirit of them. Can 
he distinguish between certain ones that call for quickness of tempo and 
others that should be read more slowly? Can he find examples of lines 
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or stanzas where the sound echoes and helps to emphasize the sense ? 
The teacher can show typical examples and direct the student to poems 
where he can find others for himself. And the result of all these quests, 
and many others that might be suggested, will be that not only will 
the student acquire familiarity with a body of poetry, but he will have 
the satisfaction of bringing tangible results from his reading. 

Then there are the ways of imaginative expression to study. Does 
the student visualize the pictures of a given poem? Does he distinguish 
between one figure that concentrates a series of associated ideas in the 
single flash of an image, and another that is sustained through a whole 
passage with a deliberate symbolic meaning? Does he recognize the 
lyric significance of the refrain in bringing out the varied accent of a 
single feeling? Does he observe when a touch of landscape has value 
as descriptive setting, and when it carries the emotional coloring of a 
mood? There is a danger here of becoming too subtle, but the tact of 
the teacher, alive to the responsiveness of the class, will furnish the 
corrective. 

The obvious characteristics of a given poet’s work furnish another 
field of inquiry. What kind of metrical forms is the poet prone to use ? 
What are his characteristic themes? Does he lean toward the extreme 
of hiding himself behind the objective interest of story and picture, or 
of revealing the subjective quality of his personal feeling ? 

In approaching the study of poetry by starting inquiries such as 
these, there is every opportunity for the teacher to adapt himself to 
the aptitudes and interests of his class. But however flexible the 
practice, one idea of principle underlies it all: comparative study, the 
consideration of one poem in the light of another, or of many others 
with which the student has become familiar. And more than that, it 
relieves the teacher from the futility of asking, and the student from the 
embarrassment of trying to answer, questions regarding the quantity 
or quality of his “‘appreciation.”’ Appreciation is of course the final 
purpose of it all, but the teacher can best show his own as he shows his 
moral character, indirectly, without unwise talking about it; and the 
student’s appreciation is left free to grow spontaneously, as he gradually 
finds himself at home in the world of imaginative expression. 


S. S. SEWARD, JR. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


NEWS AND NOTES 


NORTHEASTERN IOWA ASSOCIATION 


The English Conference of the Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which met at Waterloo, March 28-30, was well attended, and the 
papers that were presented aroused lively discussions. Miss Mary A. 
Eaton, of the Marshalltown High School, read a paper on the subject, 
“Do the College Entrance Requirements Dominate the English Courses 
of Iowa High Schools? If So, to What Degree Is Such Domination 
Beneficial ?”’ The first part of the subject was a question of fact. Replies 
from forty out of the fifty largest high schools in Iowa showed con- 
clusively that the college-entrance requirements are the basis of the 
regular course in literature in all of these schools. Some of them depart 
slightly from the requirements, and some of them do considerably more 
reading than is suggested in the requirements. The second part of this 
topic called forth extended discussion, in which there appeared almost 
as many opinions as there were speakers. Possibly this is the reason 
why superintendents and principals adopt the college-entrance require- 
ments as a sort of norm; for these requirements are supported by a body 
of theory and experience that has much “authority.” 

Mr. S. E. Conybeare, of the Cedar Rapids High School, read an 
interesting discussion of ‘The Laboratory Method and Its Application 
to the Teaching of English Composition.”” Mr. Conybeare set forth 
very forcefully his arguments for the necessity of adopting the laboratory 
method in the teaching of English composition—not the so-called 
laboratory method that consists in having the pupils write complete 
original compositions instead of merely correct uniform lists of sentences 
containing false syntax or faulty rhetoric—but the laboratory method 
as it is used at present in the sciences, in which there is a double period 
of time when constructive work is being done. The adoption of such a 
method would necessitate the employment of twice as many teachers of 
English composition as are now employed, and would do away almost 
entirely with the reading of papers after school hours. Professor S. A. 
Lynch, of the Iowa State Teachers College, who was the leader of the 
conference, pointed out the fact that even if the laboratory method were 
adopted for the teaching of original English composition (which is the 
only kind that counts for much in the high school), the work of the 
English teacher would still be more difficult than that of the science 
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teacher. There are several reasons for this, one of which is the fact that 
no two compositions are alike. The science teacher gives one experi- 
mental problem to twenty pupils and they all work it in approximately 
the same way. His duty is simply to see that they do the work in the 
desired way and secure the desired uniform result. In English com- 
position this process is reversed: the pupils present to the teacher twenty 
different problems. Each composition is a new problem for the teacher, 
and he must do a great deal of quick thinking to solve each problem as 
it is presented. And these problems differ with each class, while the 
science teacher gives the same problem to successive classes year after 
year. Such considerations suggest that, in comparison with the science 
teacher, the teacher of English composition should have smaller classes 
and more time for rest and recreation. What is the actual situation in 
most high schools? Is it not time for teachers of English te study their 
own situation, to present the facts clearly to supervising officers, and to 
advocate such readjustment of existing conditions as will make their 
work more effective ? 


The Journal has received a program of a Shakespearean festival 
which was held in the Greek Theater of the University of Cali- 
fornia under the auspices of the English Club of that institution on 
Saturday, April 13, at 2:30 and 8:15 P.M. Several neighboring high 
schools participated, each giving a portion of a play. Lowell High 
School, San Francisco, presented The Tempest, part of Act I, scene 2; 
Act II, scene 2; and Act V (slightly altered). Oakland High School 
presented Act IV of The Merchant of Venice. Berkeley High School 
presented Act IV of The Winter’s Tale, to the tune of ‘‘ Youth’s a Stuff 
Will Not Endure”’ by the school orchestra. The English Club of the 
University acted Henry V, with certain omissions, under the direction of 
Mr. Garnet Holme. The occasion is said to have been notable, the acting 
of the pupils of the high schools being surprisingly good. 


Shakespeare’s birthday was celebrated by the Drama League of 
America with a festival in Lincoln Park, Chicago, on April 23. Eighteen 
hundred children from the schools were trained to present in appropriate 
costume, by means of pantomime, scenes from King Henry V, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, Hamlet, Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night, The Taming of the Shrew, and The Tempest. 
The procession passed near the statue of the poet and deposited garlands, 
while Professor S. H. Clark, of the University of Chicago, as orator read 
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appropriate passages from the plays. Under the guidance of a character ~ 
representing Shakespeare himself, the pageant then proceeded to an 
open space, where the players were presented to Queen Elizabeth, King 
James, and their courts. The pantomimes and dances followed. 

The Drama League had the aid of numerous clubs in the city, of 
members of the faculty of the Teachers College and of the Art Institute, 
and also of prominent actors and dramatic critics. Mr. E. H. Sothern 
and Miss Julia Marlowe gave a special matinee performance for the 
children. Prizes were awarded for the best essays on Shakespearean 
topics by pupils from the schools and a number of commemorative 
portraits were hung. The expenses of the festival were met, in part, by 
the sale of special post cards presenting scenes from Shakespeare’s plays 
and by the sale of the programs. The cards and programs may be had 
of the Ralph Seymour Company, Art Institute, Chicago—the cards at 
five cents each, the programs at ten. 


As announced in the March number of the Journal, the chief speakers 
before the English section of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor on March 29 were W. L. Comfort of Detroit, Mrs. A. Starr 
Best of Chicago, J. F. Hosic of Chicago, and E. M. Hopkins of Lawrence, 
Kan. Mr. Hopkins reported the results so far obtained by his committee 
as to the relative cost of English work and the various plans which have 
been suggested for lightening the burden and increasing the efficiency of 
composition teaching. He showed that even if the number of pupils to 
the teacher were reduced in English to the level of the sciences, the pro 
rata cost would still be much less for the former than for the latter. A 
summary of his address will be printed in the next number of the Journal. 

The association adopted resolutions indorsing the work of the com- 
mittee and urging the authorities, including the Bureau of Education at 
Washington and the Carnegie Foundation, to assist. The Association 
also voted to join the National Council of Teachers of English. 


The recent educational conference of academies and high schools in 
co-operation with the University of Chicago was unique. The Univer- 
sity had invited the secondary schools to send representatives to visit 
the college classes, and the conference was devoted to a consideration of 
the criticisms made by these visitors. Both the departmental meetings 
and the general meeting were characterized by great good-will, and 
several valuable suggestions were made. The English Conference 
voted to recommend: (1) that only the most experienced and efficient 
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instructors be placed in charge of Freshman college classes; (2) that the 
lecture method of instruction be subjected to comparative tests to 
determine whether it is more valuable than recitation and discussion; 
(3) that much emphasis be placed upon oral composition; and (4) that 
the University authorities recommend as teachers of English in high 
schools only those graduates who have had professional preparation for 
that work. The effort now being made to bring about conditions con- 
ducive to closer personal contact between the younger students in the 
University and their instructors was warmly commended, and these 
instructors were urged to visit high-school classes. At the general 
session it was announced that the interscholastic contest in public 
speaking at the University will hereaiter partake of the spontaneous 
character of that described by Professor Clapp in the April number of 
the English Journal. 


The fiftieth annual convention of the National Education Association 
will be held in Chicago, July 6 to 12, 1912. There will be two meetings 
of special interest to teachers of English. On Wednesday, July 10, a 
regular sesssion of the English Round Table of the Department of 
Secondary Education will be held. The topic suggested is ‘“ Means of 
Increasing the Efficiency of Instruction in Composition.” Papers on 
“Vocational Themes,” “The Laboratory Period,” and “Oral Compo- 
sition”’ will be read. On the following day a joint conference of English 
teachers from high schools, normal schools, and colleges will consider the 
reports of two committees, that on the labor of theme-reading, of which 
Professor E. M. Hopkins, representing the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and the National Council of Teachers of English, is chairman, and 
that on articulating school and college, of which Professor J. F. Hosic, 
representing the English Round Table of the N.E.A. and the National 
Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English, is chairman. 
The report on theme-reading will be followed by a discussion of methods 
of amelioration. The two sessions together should make a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of composition teaching, now of chief 
interest in the English field. The program in full will appear in the next 
number of the Journal. 
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High School Exercises in Grammar. By Mauve M. Frank. Second Impres- 
sion, Revised. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. 198. 

A Study of the Paragraph. By HELEN THomas. With a Preface by F. P. 
Emery. New York: American Book Co., 1912. Pp. 125. 

A somewhat elaborate plan of teaching methods of paragraphy development to 
high-school pupils. The material is largely illustrative. 

High-School English. Book One and Book Two. By A. R. BRUBACHER and 
Dorotuy SNypDER. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., Book I, 1910; 
Book II, 1912. $1.00 each. 

Among the most practical of the books now available for the study of English in 
the high school. 

Progressive Lessons in English. Book One and Book Two. By Sipney G. 
Firman. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1911. 

Intended for use in the elementary schools. Grammar and composition alternate 
with each other. 
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Practical Grammar and Composition. By THomas Woop. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. 244. 
Prepared to meet the needs of adults, especially in evening high schools. 
Standard Short Course for Evening Schools. By Wrtttam EstTABROOK 
CHANCELLOR. New York: American Book Co., 1912. Pp. 260. 
A first book for foreigners. 


First Lessons in English for Foreigners in Evening Schools. By FREDERICK 
Hovucuton. New York: American Book Co., 1911. Pp. 160. 

The Boys’ Parkman. Selected from the Historical Works of Francis Parkman. 
Compiled by Louise S. Hassprouck. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
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Le Morte Arthur, A Middle English Romance. Edited by Samvuet B. 
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